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ABSTRACT 


A MODEL FOR RADICAL INCLUSIVITY IN MULTI-CHURCH 
AND MULTICULTURAL 
CONTEXTS 


by 
Terri K. Williams 
United Theological Seminary, 2024 


Mentor 


C. Anthony Hunt, PhD, DMin 


The context of this project is Crossroads Charge, which is comprised of Salem UMC of 
Hebbville and Milford Mill UMC in west Baltimore County, Maryland. This project 
addresses the lack of hospitality to visitors and newer members, which has resulted in a 
pattern of decline in both churches. If a six-week training program in Radical Hospitality 
is developed and conducted, then church members will be better equipped to engage and 
welcome visitors and newer members. A qualitative research methodology will include 


pre-and post-participant surveys, site visits, and a focus group during the training sessions. 
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There is something in every one of you that waits and listens for the sound of the genuine 
in yourself. It is the only true guide you will ever have. And if you cannot hear it, you 
will all of your life spend your days on the ends of strings that somebody else pulls. 


—Howard Thurman, 1980 Commencement address at Spelman College 
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INTRODUCTION 


The Bishops Cabinet of the Baltimore-Washington Conference of the United 
Methodist Church created the Crossroads Charge from prayerful discernment and spirit- 
guided creativity. This cross-district appointment was a connectional opening to 
encourage congregational growth and create intriguing stewardship chances and more 
diverse prospects for discipleship. The goal was to create a collaborative ministry 
committed to building strong community partnerships, creating vibrant and 
transformative worship services, and that each church would lean into the occasion to 
grow and engage in cross-racial and cross-cultural congregations. 

The challenge of this Two-point charge is a lack of the kill them with kindness 
type of operation. Kill them with kindness is the modus operandi for churches when it 
comes to welcoming visitors and strangers to the group. As a young person growing up in 
church, when a visitor showed up, four or five people gathered around them to welcome 
them to the church and begin to try and recruit them for various ministry opportunities. 
Visiting programs included flyers, announcements, calendars, ways to get involved in the 
church, and a card to fill out so the visitation team could reach out during the week. 

Unfortunately, our current world causes people to be very reluctant to approach 
and talk to strangers. This reluctance has crept into our churches, leaving a lack of luster 
and sometimes even visibly cold greetings, turning what was once a hospitable 


environment into one inhospitable. The project context is Crossroads Charge in the 


United Methodist Church in Baltimore County, Maryland. Crossroads Charge is 
comprised of Milford Mill UMC and Salem UMC of Hebbville. This project aims to 
establish a model for transforming churches that cannot connect with members and 
neighbors who are not original founding members. If the Crossroads Charge conducts 
training sessions with church members and leadership on Radical Hospitality and 
Inclusivity, people will learn to positively engage newer members and visitors to the 
churches. 

The ministry focus chapter addresses the need to embrace changes as two 
dwindling congregations attempt to remain vital and vibrant in the face of continued 
resistance to change and a desire to remain insular in their focus. It tells of the many 
years of continuing to cleave to living in an old and outdated history that does not allow 
for changes in history, race relations, or societal attitudes regarding worship. This section 
chronicles how, historically, each church remained unchanged even as the community 
surrounding the church has changed. In contrast, each church has desired to continue with 
what is familiar and traditional in their eyes, while visitors and those passing by have 
continued to feel unwelcome, unneeded, and unwanted. 

The context allowed me to see their connection and my spiritual journey. As I 
consistently looked to the church to assist in supplying all my needs, they used the church 
in this manner but had a different outcome. I always looked to the church for life- 
affirming hospitality that I assumed was available to anyone in need. These two churches 
only looked to the church to affirm hospitality for themselves, and neither congregation 
considered the needs of newer members or visitors. The connection between my spiritual 


autobiography and my ministry context is an unquestioning desire to be in the Lord’s 


presence and receive the blessings, directions, and available instructions. Ironically, 
desiring to hear from the Lord without following the principles of the Lord is willingly 
living outside the will of God. The question is posed: how could a church expect to 
continue in growth and prosperity when it will not hear and obey the Word of God? The 
most significant need I see for both churches is to continually lean into the hospitable 
nature of Christ and prepare to live the transformed life that occurs when encountering 
the Lord. This project hopes to display people’s desire to worship in a community with 
others regardless of their racial or ethnic differences. 

The Biblical Foundations chapter addresses the scriptural basis for my research. 
Mark 7:24-30 is the primary scriptural basis for the report with comparisons to Matthew 
15:21-28. This scripture is the story of the Syrophoenician Woman who repeatedly called 
Jesus, requesting that he heal her daughter. In this storyline, the woman is a foreigner — a 
stranger asking for the help of a Jewish teacher. Jesus not immediately answering the 
woman does not deter her. She is convinced that the blessing she needs for her daughter 
can only come from Jesus. This story highlights how people in desperate situations will 
come to the “church” to engage in a chance encounter with the Lord. Although not 
everyone will respond as she did, many would find Jesus’ initial lack of response 
disconcerting, yet this woman persevered. Even when Jesus negatively spoke to her, she 
still pushed on, determined to receive a blessing from the Lord. 

The Syrophoenician woman is the tangible description of why people persist in 
their attempts to seek out faith communities that will add to the quality of their lives. As 
more and more of society is not affiliated with a faith community because of past hurts 


that they have heard of others receiving it is even more critical that when an opportunity 


arises to engage, people feel that what the church offers is for them. They are welcome 
and encouraged to take part and participate in all activities. As hospitality is practiced, 
many times, people can enjoy a better place, peace, and potentially safer environment to 
work through life’s turbulent times. Churches offering hospitality can be the anchor for 
encountering God, receiving the healing community, and removing the isolation that 
exists when encountering inhospitable environments. This project hopes to point out our 
various biblical scriptures that will inform people of Jesus’ mission to share the good 
news with everyone, not just a particular group. 

The historical figure I chose was Howard Thurman. This theologian pastored the 
Church for the Fellowship of All Peoples in San Francisco, California, the first racially 
integrated and intercultural church in the United States. This church, still in existence 
today, is a tangible manifestation of Dr. King’s Beloved Community. It is also the 
fulfillment of Jesus extending healing to the Syrophoenician woman’s daughter. The life 
and work of Howard Thurman provide the basis for the Historical Foundations portion of 
the paper. As a mystic, theologian, contemporary of Mahatma Mohandas Gandhi, and 
mentor to Martin Luther King Jr., Thurman’s ideology provides an excellent framework 
for studying hospitality within the guise of learning to create a beloved community. 
Thurman’s commitment to providing for and protecting the community was an excellent 
starting point for this work. 

My project is “A Model for Radical Inclusivity in Multi-Church and Multicultural 
Contexts.” This project will provide training on inclusivity models of hospitality in the 
local community to encourage positive engagement with new and different visitors from 


the church’s current population. Thurman’s teaching on radical inclusivity provides the 


perfect backdrop to create a hospitable environment for interfaith, interracial, and 

intercultural community seekers within a church framework. This project hopes to 
carefully study multicultural and intercultural aspects of worship that bring people 
together instead of only allowing for the comfort and inclusion of some. 

The theological foundation that I selected was the study of the church, 
ecclesiology. Looking at what the church is and consists of is fundamental to 
understanding the nature and purpose of the church. The ecclesia originally was a safe 
gathering place. It allowed people to find comfort in gathering with others instead of 
being on their own while trying to be a believer. Delving into the original intention of the 
church, which was to gather believers in Christ, enables the purposeful study of how 
hospitality is vital as a part of those gatherings. The study of the church requires that we 
look at the ever-changing world around us; today’s church must also address today’s 
issues. 

As Howard Thurman intimated in Footprints of A Dream, the United States is 
committed to separating races, and the church continues to reflect this.' The church 
appears to continue to ignore many of the teachings of Christ and does not aggressively 
attend to the problem. Many, if not most, churches continue to be homogeneous and 
continue to undermine efforts to remove this separation. The term church in its original 
Greek is kyriakon, meaning thing belonging to the Lord. The church is made of those 


professed believers who have faith in Jesus Christ.” The church must move past the status 


' Howard Thurman, Footprints of A Dream: The Story of the Church for the Fellowship of All 
Peoples (Eugene, OR: Wipf & Stock, 2009), 141. 


2 Donald McKim, The Westminster Dictionary of Theological Terms, 2" ed (Louisville, KY: 
Westminster John Knox, 2014), 53. 


quo and act upon the faith in Jesus Christ. The assembly and gathering of people to 
ultimately engage in worship to a loving and merciful God does not allow for the ease of 
worshipping in a manner that would leave out and ignore various portions of the 
population. The church was created so that all would have an opportunity to have and live 
a life of faith. This can and should be done collectively in a community with one another. 
The church is to bring Jesus’ precepts and principles to the forefront of people’s lives so 
that the kingdom of God can exist in some form on earth in its current state. This project 
hopes to discover new ways of expressing and appreciating inclusion through best 
practices that can create a beloved community. 

The field of sociology initially began to study social relationships, cultures, and 
history and how they intersect with life and affect people. The outcome of this type of 
study will allow for synergy to take place. Synergy is defined as the “‘‘interaction or 
cooperation of two or more organizations, substances or other agents to produce a 
combined effect greater than the sum of their separate effects.’”? The concept of social 
inclusion and social integration can be attributed to Emile Durkheim, the first to 
hypothesize that the community dictates the norms for the community. In this instance, 
the church can dictate the community’s norms of inclusion and hospitality. 

Durkheim claimed that societies or communities influence not just what people 
think but also how people think. Being close to people of different racial backgrounds 


does not eliminate racism or automatically produce positive outcomes. Religion is society 


3 "What Does Synergy Mean to You?” SynergyServices, accessed November 1, 2023, 
https://www.synergyservices.org/get-involved/resources/What-Does-Synergy-Mean-To- 
You#: ~:text=Synergy %20is %20defined %20as %20the, sum %200f%20their%20separate%20effects. %E2%8 
0%9D. 


becoming conscious of itself.4 The hard work of the church is to overcome instances of 
continuously bypassing or marginalizing those who have come to visit and are different 

in appearance or style of worship—tolerating their presence in the environment with no 
real commitment to include and acknowledge them does not create a beloved community. 
In essence, it is an inhospitable environment that can trigger and lead to more pronounced 
problems within a person’s life. This project hopes to create a framework for six practices, 
as stated in Robert Schnase’s Five Practices of Fruitful Congregations, that allow 
congregations to move forward in creating houses of worship that embrace the concept of 


a beloved community. 


4 “Beyond Diversity: What the Future of Racial Justice will Require of U.S. Churches,” Barna, 
accessed December 2, 2022, https://www.barna.com/beyond-diversity/. 


CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


As racial justice in the United States becomes an increasingly polarizing topic, the 
possibility of this spilling over into the church increases as well. The popular suggestion 
is that having multiple races at a church would be a truly welcoming experience. Yet 
studies show that 29% of black Christians have experienced racial prejudice within a 
multi-racial church.! This is a startling revelation since 80% of practicing Christians 
believe the church can improve race dynamics by welcoming people of all ethnicities into 
their congregations.” I am the pastor of a Two-point charge in the United Methodist 
Church that is multi-racial, multi-cultural, and LGBTQ+, and I encounter prejudice and 
discrimination every week. 

The intersection between my ministry context and my spiritual journey is well 
over twenty years in the making. During this time, I have continued to strive to be 
inclusive, as those concepts were elusive to me for a time. In my youth, the pastor had me 


memorize John 3:16 (NIV), “For God so loved the world that he gave his one and only 


Do Multiracial Churches Offer Healthy Community for Non-White Attendees?,” Barna Group, 
Barna Research, April 28, 2021, https://www.barna.com/research/multiracial-church/. 


2 “Do Multiracial Churches Offer Healthy Community for Non-White Attendees?” 


Son, that whoever believes in him shall not perish but have eternal life.”? I was also 
frequently reminded that love was the greatest gift offered to humanity. Love needs to be 
the central proclamation coming from the pulpit every Sunday. The concept of love being 
relevant, authentic, and enthusiastic stays with me continually. One could even say that it 
is the hallmark of most of my preaching. Influenced by various pastors, friends, and 
mentors in the ministry, I have continued searching the Bible to add to my personal 
arsenal of favorite scriptures. Romans 2:11 (NIV) states, “For God does not show 


4 all are to be loved, welcomed, and included. Love can and should be the 


favoritism; 
catalyst for breaking down barriers and building relationships within congregations and 
communities. 

Something is stirring within each of us that defies logic, explanation, or reason, 
and it calls forth a desire for connectivity with others. As I ponder Dr. Martin Luther 
King Jr., it allows me to reflect on the intrinsic value for which each of us searches. 
Sometimes, the connection we seek seems so far from our grasp, yet we still pursue it. 
Simply stated, what we seek is love. Dr. King says in Stride Toward Freedom: the 
Montgomery Story, “St. Paul assures us that the loving act of redemption was done ‘while 
we were yet sinners’ - - that is at the point of our greatest need for love.”> There is 
nothing more significant that humanity can pursue, and it is vehemently displayed during 


the Civil Rights Movement. This idea taken from scripture fuels all our actions. We 


spend our lives in turmoil, arguing and wrestling with ourselves--trying to find love and 


3 John 3:16, New International Version (NIV). Unless otherwise noted, all scripture references in 
this document are from the NIV Bible. 


4 Romans 2:11, New International Version (NIV). 


> Martin Luther King, Jr., Stride Toward Freedom (Boston, MA: Beacon Press, 1958), 150. 
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acceptance within ourselves and from others. Frequently, we fail to realize that what we 
seek comes from hope and belief in God and his ability to give the gift of love and 
connectivity. 

The Civil Rights Movement was the dream and desire of a people to be 
interconnected with all of humanity, without the barriers and rules that continued to 
separate and keep people outside the bounds of the agape love displayed through Jesus 
Christ. Some of these dreams have been realized as time has passed, but others are still 
waiting to be addressed and laid to rest. C. Anthony Hunt’s book And Yet the Melody 
Lingers: Essays, Sermons, and Prayer on Race 1s a collection of works that resemble a 
prayer to wipe out the effects of racism and what it took from humanity. The long- 
reaching effects of racism have robbed many of compassion and tolerance for others who 
are different from themselves. 

The New Westminster Dictionary of Liturgy and Worship defines the church as a 
group of people with a common interest.° That shared interest should be in banning 
together to live a life that is pleasing to others while also encouraging others to join in 
this belief. The church is in the business of people: attending to people, healing people, 
helping people, enlightening people. One of the benefits of having a relationship with 
God is the gathering of like-minded individuals regularly. The Bible calls us people of 
God. As God’s people, we must do as God said and go where God sends. The church is 
to be a place of encouragement. No encouragement is received if the people do not show 


love or attend church. Life is complex, complicated, and challenging at best. People have 


® Paul Bradshaw, The New Westminster Dictionary of Liturgy & Worship (Louisville, KY: 
Westminster John Knox Press, 2002), 117. 
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various obstacles, health problems, financial issues, and family conflicts. Gathering in 
church allows for the drawing of strength and comfort from others. This gathering usually 
happens in a Sunday service, online, or via phone. 

I grew up in the church and have attended churches in Baltimore City for most of 
my life. [have always been accustomed to attending churches that are not in my 
immediate community, as I was a resident of Baltimore County. When attending 
churches that provided community service, I considered it ministry because I was not 
directly impacted or a part of the community. I was simply being of service as I have had 
the pleasure of maturing and broadening my perspective. I realize the challenges faced 
when one is not a physical part of the community one serves. 

Driving down Reisterstown Road or Park Heights Avenue, it is easy to see the 
changes at the city line in terms of neighborhoods, residents, property conditions, curb 
appeal, commercial structures, and cleanliness. In an article entitled “Two Baltimore: The 
White L vs. the Black Butterfly,” Lawrence Brown writes: 

Baltimore is a city that is hyper segregated into two parts. Because of 105 years of 

racist policies and practices, Baltimore’s hyper segregated neighborhoods 

experience radically different realities. Due to this dynamic, the white 
neighborhoods on the map that form the shape of an ‘L’ accumulate structured 
advantages, while Black neighborhoods, shaped in the form of a butterfly, 
accumulate structured disadvantages. Baltimore’s hyper segregation is the root 
cause of racial inequity, crime, health inequities/disparities, and civil unrest. Most 

of the city’s tax increment financing is inside the White L.’ 


The picture below shows the population distribution in Baltimore City to support the 


statement made above. 


7 Lawrence Brown, “Two Baltimores: The White L vs. the Black Butterfly,” The Baltimore Sun, 
June 28, 2016, https://www.baltimoresun.com/citypaper/bcpnews-two-baltimores-the-white-l-vs-the-black- 
butterfly-20160628-htmlstory.html. 
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Figure 1: Baltimore’s White L and its Structural Advantages ® 
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A part of my faith journey has been reconciling how the city surrounds my church 
or work community with individuals as I travel just a few short blocks away to various 
friends and colleagues. My faith has taught me that God is there for everyone, and He 
would not leave me in a time of despair. My faith has taught me to lean and depend on 


God for everything because he would supply all my needs, according to his riches in 


8 This image, created by Lawrence Brown of Black Butterfly Academy, is entitled: Baltimore’s 
White L and its Structural Advantages, accessed December 29, 2022, https://black-butterfly- 
academy.teachable.com/p/baltimore-apartheid. 
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heaven. Yet the reality of what I see with my physical and spiritual eye differs from what 
I have been taught in the churches I have attended. 

The Crossroads Charge in the Baltimore Washington Conference is a cross- 
district appointment that consists of two different churches: Salem United Methodist 
Church of Hebbville and Milford Mill United Methodist Church. Salem is in the 
Baltimore Metropolitan District, and Milford is in the Baltimore Suburban District. The 
churches are less than three miles away and could technically target much of the same 
population for membership based on location. Salem UMC recently celebrated 172 years 
of ministry and was initially started by German immigrants as a part of the Evangelical 
United Brethren Church (EUB). Interestingly, Milford Mill UMC was also initially EUB 
and has existed for seventy years. The EUB denomination was formed in 1946 when the 
Evangelical Church and the Church of the United Brethren in Christ merged in 
Johnstown, Pennsylvania.’ 

The United Brethren in Christ claims to be the first denomination to begin in the 
United States. The denomination held its first Conference in 1800, published its first 
hymnal in 1808, and had a Discipline in 1816. The denomination experienced a schism in 
1889 over slavery, lay representation, and its constitution.!° The Evangelical Church also 
had a division in 1891; however, it regarded episcopal authority, theological 


conservatism, and old versus new immigrants.'! The fact that both churches originally 


° Frederick A. Norwood, The Story of American Methodism (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 
1974), 422. 


0 Norwood, The Story of American Methodism, 417. 


'! Norwood, The Story of American Methodism, 420. 


14 
were EUB and have managed to create controversy and denial that continues to plague 


their very existence is troubling and problematic. 

German immigrant farmers founded Salem United Methodist Church of 
Hebbville. The church has a rich history and tradition; several are descendants of the 
original founding members. The church has undergone one major renovation since its 
inception. Initially, the front of the church was what is now considered the back of the 
church. The church was situated in a way that allowed it to face its members’ property 
and homes. During the 1800s, the area that would come to be known as Hebbville in 
northwest Baltimore County was nothing but farmland and a few shop owners. It was a 
small farming community, but the dedicated members erected a church that was the 
center of the community and provided a spiritual foundation for the residents. During its 
history, the church has had congregations as large as 150-200 members. It would still be 
considered a small congregation by today’s standards, even at its largest. The area 
surrounding the church began to change in terms of residential dwellings, residents’ race, 
occupation, and commercial property. 

Salem is located near Rolling Road and Windsor Mill Road in Baltimore County, 
Maryland. Located in a former farming community, Salem once housed the Hebbville 
Country Store, Laurel Lumber, and Espey’s Feed Store. Before the 1970s, the area was 
far from other developed neighborhoods since its residents were still active farmers. As 
the Liberty Road corridor was improved with broader lanes and paved sidewalks, new 


and larger grocery stores, housing communities, apartment complexes, and nearby 


1S 


shopping malls opened. Farming was the main occupation in the area until the Social 
Security Building was built in the late 1970s.!” 

During the late 1970s and early 1980s, the area known as Hebbville began to see 
changes in merchants, the introduction of housing developments, and other churches 
began to appear. However, this did not deter the farmers, nor were they inclined to 
change with the community around them. Currently, the Hebbville area is an urban 
neighborhood that has more Sub-Saharan African and African ancestry people living in it 
than nearly any neighborhood in America.!* Most of the residents in Hebbville identify 


).!4 There are also several 


their ethnicity or ancestry as Sub-Saharan African (20.5% 
people of African ancestry (11.3%), residents who report Irish roots (4.3%), Asian origin 
(4.1%), along with some German ancestry residents (3.0%). In addition, 16.8% of the 
residents of this neighborhood were born in another country.!> 

Milford Mill United Methodist Church traces its history back to 1953 as a part of 
the changing mission and vision of Walbrook Memorial Evangelical United Brethren 
Church. Rev. Dr. Carl E. Young pastored for seventeen years at Walbrook Memorial 
Church in Baltimore, Maryland, before serving as the founding and senior pastor of 
Milford Mill United Methodist Church in 1953. Rev. Dr. Young served for nineteen years 


until his retirement in 1972. German immigrants initially founded Milford Mill UMC as a 


? Charles Belfoure, “Farming Roots Still Show in Hebbville,” The Baltimore Sun, November 19, 
2000, https://www.baltimoresun.com/business/real-estate/bal-cp-hebbville-story.html. 


3 “Windsor Mill, MD (Hebbville/ Rockdale),” Neighborhood Scout, accessed December 9, 2021. 
https://www.neighborhoodscout.com/md/windsor-mill/hebbville. 


4 «Windsor Mill, MD (Hebbville/ Rockdale).” 


5 “Windsor Mill, MD (Hebbville/ Rockdale).” 
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neighborhood church for all community members. A dedicated group of Christians 
answered the call to serve the Lord in a growing community. The members were all 
professional people who moved into newly built homes in the Pikesville area. Milford is 
now a multi-cultural and multi-generational congregation in a suburban setting with a 
beautiful campus consisting of a 250-seat sanctuary, a small chapel, a children’s 
development center, and a parsonage. The church is located near the back of a nearly 
five-acre property within an established neighborhood of brick homes. 

Although the church has had as many as 800 members in the past, currently, there 
are approximately 125 members. However, sixty members are present on any Sunday, 
including in-person and virtual attendance. The church membership is seventy percent 
white and thirty percent African American. Approximately twenty-five percent of the 
congregation comprises mixed-race couples, and approximately ten percent of the 
congregation belongs to the LGBTQ+ community. About half of the congregation are 
children of founding members who hold fast to the traditions and ideologies of the past. 
The congregation is beginning to approach retirement age and has noticed a decline in 
membership and the church’s finances. About ten percent of the congregation is over 
eighty, ten percent is under forty-five, and the average age is seventy-five. While initially 
located within a homogenous community, the church has since changed and is now 59% 
African American and 30% white.!° 

Milford Mill is located on Milford Mill Road, about two blocks from the overpass 


for Interstate 695. Historically, the area known as Milford was a small two-lane street 


'6 The United Methodist Church. “The Fullnsite Report.” MissionInsite, December 13, 2021. 
https://peopleview. missioninsite.com/app/#/map/92474/data. 
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between Reisterstown Road and Liberty Road, three miles long. Once the interstate cut 
the community in half, physically separating the church from the high school and swim 
club. In an article about the Milford Mill community in the Baltimore Sun, Bombrest 
states, “One thing that makes this community unique is that about 50 percent of the 
community has been here a very long time -- residents that have lived here for more than 
20 or 30 years.”!” 

The community surrounding the church is all single-family house developments, 
with at least five community associations that border the church. A few townhome 
communities and an apartment complex exist about a mile away. The area has effortless 
access to the interstate, bus stops, and subway system and is close to various shopping 
centers and grocery stores. While homeownership in the region has remained consistent, 
that does not mean that the neighborhood has not changed. What was once an all-white 
neighborhood is now 70% minority. The church’s members seem not to have noticed the 
change in the community surrounding the church. In the Milford Mill neighborhood in 
Pikesville, Maryland, residents primarily identify their ethnicity or ancestry as Sub- 
Saharan African (21.2%). There are people of African ancestry (15.2%) and residents 
who report Asian roots (7.3%), and some of the residents are also of Puerto Rican origin 
(2.2%), along with some German ancestry residents (1.8%), among others.!® In addition, 


15.0% of the residents of this neighborhood were born in another country.!” 


7 Nancy Jones Bonbest “Not so easy to find, but very easy to like,” The Baltimore Sun, December 
14, 2017, https://www.baltimoresun.com/business/real-estate/bal-cp-milfordmill-story.html. 


8 “Windsor Mill, MD (Milford Mill),” Neighborhood Scout, accessed December 13, 2021, 
https://www.neighborhoodscout.com/md/windsor-mill/milford-mill. 
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Although both churches present very differently, they equally face very similar 


weaknesses. The significant contributing factor is that both suffer from low or declining 
membership and a fundamental desire to focus only on the past glory. Both churches 
have attempted to maintain the ministry ideals of the EUB and have taken issue with the 
United Methodist Church (UMC) regarding ministry decisions. The stability of the 
members remaining at churches for several family generations means that even as young 
children, the current members may have heard conversations at the home of what once 
was, which may have profoundly shaped how they view the mission and goal of the 
church. Continuing to live out the precepts of an outdated and no longer functioning 
denomination is equivalent to living outside God’s will. 

The UMC has been in existence longer than the EUB. For the entirety of their 
lifespan, these two churches have continued to exist and function on the fringes of 
denominational ministry, interpreting initiatives from a view that is not directly in line 
with what the UMC believes. Although the success of churches is often counted by the 
number of family generations that continue to worship, there are drawbacks. Changes’ 
natural ebb and flow do not necessarily happen as families may function and think the 
same way across generational lines. This same pattern of behavior and thinking within 
the churches has hindered the growth and outreach avenues. The age of saying, “We have 
always done it this way,” in trying to follow the family traditions of the church does not 
engage visitors or consider how enjoyable or intriguing this activity is for others. As the 
members have attempted to continue ministry efforts from their childhood or that of their 


children, visitors and young people have backed away, wanting a more authentic and 


https://www.neighborhoodscout.com/md/windsor-mill/milford-mill. 
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relevant experience. There is also the tendency to refuse to see the changes in the 


community surrounding the church. 

As the years changed, so have the neighborhoods’ predominant races and 
residents’ socio-economic status. To ignore this fact has a deleterious effect on the 
church. Salem has noticed the change in the community but has not viewed itself as 
needing to change to remain relevant and a part of the community. Milford Mill still 
views itself as a community church, although it does not reflect the surrounding 
community. It believes the community is there and represented in the church. They both 
view themselves as friendly, warm, and inclusive and will openly share this opinion, yet 
have never inquired how others feel. There is a difference between being inclusive and 
simply tolerant. 

Both churches have had the unfortunate occurrence of pastors with short tenure. 
They have been changing pastors every two to three years, with interim appointments of 
less than a year. This instability in leadership causes churches to turn inward and be less 
concerned with carrying out the mission. A lack of trust, disappointment, and fear causes 
members to bicker and argue about nonspiritual matters in caustic ways, disrupting the 
church’s business and ministry. Members focus more on paying the bills than increasing 
or improving the ministry of the church. The aspiration to pay bills takes precedence over 
focusing on Christ or attempting to impact the church positively. 

There is also an old-fashioned view of pastoring and the expectation that the 
pastor is solely responsible for increasing membership, raising money, and bringing 
about change with little to no congregational support, even in a part-time appointment. 


Both churches’ most pressing needs are clarifying identity, mission, and ministry goals. 
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Both congregations need to reconcile being United Methodist instead of Evangelical 
United Brethren. This decision would alleviate much of the confusion and resistance to 
embracing new methodologies. 

There is also a need to reconcile race relations. There is an unconscious bias 
toward having people not of color in positions of power and leadership within both 
congregations. The need to have a person of color and female as the pastor tends to be a 
necessary evil that they will endure, but they seem to feel it is a punishment. They 
attempt to be warm and accommodating, but the efforts appear to be made under duress. 
They try to update ways of interacting with others who are not white to present as a more 
engaging congregation. Milford Mill is explicitly stuck on hurts that have existed over the 
past years. Salem is not interested in making any changes within itself but gladly 
welcomes others to get on board. 

While the two churches I pastor claim to be racially diverse, they leave little room 
for differences. The style of music, service layout, ministry opportunities, and even the 
pictures on the walls have been there since the churches were completely white. Other 
than me, there are no other minorities on the leadership teams or in any decision-making 
position in the church. The thoughts expressed when singing music other than what is 
precisely in the hymnal are met with wretched scowls and mutterings. All new ideas are 
met with the words, “But we’ve always done it this way,” with no acknowledgment that 
those ways will not work today. Frequently, people reminisce about the heyday of the 
churches that occurred when they were children and how great that era was, with no 
thought or consideration of what life may have been like for others in the 1950s and 


1960s. 
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I have always thought that the goal of my spiritual life was to love God and learn 
to love my neighbor, as far as I can remember. I liken my life to what Horace Bushnell 
stated: a child can be raised in such a way that they do not remember a time when they 
did not know the Lord, and in my case, constantly being taught to love him.”° It seemed 
the goal of every Sunday school class, youth Bible study, and Vacation Bible School was 
to stress the point that I was to love the Lord. I must make it my sole purpose to get to 
know God and then seek a relationship with him; in this way, all other goals in life are 
secondary and predicated on this one being carried out. Diogenes Allen, in his book 
Spiritual Theology, contends that by learning to love God and my neighbor, I am allowed 
to “resemble” God.”! In Luke 10:27, we are told to “Love the Lord your God .. . and 
your neighbor as yourself.” To resemble God by doing as he would do, acting as he 
would act, and allowing my actions to be the love of God that some people may ever see. 
Allen argues, “The task of spiritual life is to obey the two great commandments . . . so 
that our will becomes one with God’s will.” 

The first time I remember having a deep sense of knowing God was talking to me 
was when I was a freshman in college. At eighteen, having grown up in Baptist churches, 
I was open and receptive to God speaking to me. It began in my dreams; I would always 
dream and see a hand writing on the wall. I remember knowing it was my hand writing 


the sermon at the time, but I always thought I was supposed to give it to someone else. I 


°° Horace Bushnell, Christian Nurture (New York, NY: Scribner, Armstrong & Co., 1876), 
https://ccel.org/ccel/b/bushnell/nurture/cache/nurture.pdf. 


*1 Diogenes Allen, Spiritual Theology: The Theology of Yesterday for Spiritual Help Today 
(Lanham, MD: Cowley Publications, 1997), 28. 
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talked to my sister about it; she always laughed at my conclusions. I would imagine 
giving the sermons to others to preach, my pastor, Walter Scott Thomas, or Frank Reid. 
She was sure these mighty men of God did not need me feeding them sermons. These 
dreams went on for about three to four years. I was always there writing on the wall, 
trying to give it to someone else. I kept living life, being young, going to college. It was 
not until my senior year that I began to fathom that God may want more of me. I was 
already going to church regularly. I sang on two choirs, was part of the prayer team, and 
went to bible study regularly. For a while, I went to church every day. I was trying to live 
right as a young adult. 

While in graduate school, I became very uneasy at my church. I realized God was 
calling me to speak more urgently. One Sunday, I heard God speak audibly, saying, 
“Now.” I got up and ran out of the church. One of the deacons stopped me just as I got to 
the door to inquire why I looked so frazzled. I told him I was called to preach and had to 
go. My pastor at the time did not believe in women preachers. 

Consequently, I never went back to that church again. I joined my sister’s church 
and enrolled in Howard University School of Divinity. I figured if I got educated, maybe 
I could teach Sunday school, which would satisfy God. I quietly joined my new church 
and promptly got busy joining the praise team, prison ministry, and teaching Sunday 
school classes. One day, someone said to the pastor I was in divinity school, and he asked 
to meet with me. We met a year before I uttered a word about preaching. By then, I had 
lost a fiancée, bought a house, lost a job, and was in a desperate situation at only twenty- 
five years old. I remember sitting in church one Sunday, and the cross over the pulpit 


began to glow. The pastor was preaching about giving your life to Christ before it was 


pe 
too late. Again, I heard God speak audibly, saying, “Now, before it’s too late.” I ran to 


meet with the pastor after service to see if I could submit a sermon I had written to the 
church newsletter. He promptly said no. Nothing in me wanted to stand in front of people 
and preach. It took three more years to gather enough courage. I was licensed to preach at 
a Baptist church. 

After my initial sermon, the pastor assigned me to the prison ministry to preach. I 
did that for seven years before I had the nerve to say that I did not want to do it anymore. 
Trying it out was okay, and participating was fine, but thirty-five to forty times a year 
was a bit much. I was grateful for the opportunity to preach but experienced a massive 
disconnect from my church because I was never there. Once I was released from that, he 
sent me to various nursing homes and hospitals to preach. I only did that twice a month 
but was still not in church. The church joke became that I could only preach to the 
confined and convalescing; I never thought that joke was funny, and it still did not help 
me feel connected to my church. 

One of the other ministers left the church to start her ministry. I was intrigued, 
and I talked with my pastor about supporting her. I knew a seventy-year-old church could 
offer many experiences but not show how to start a church. I joined her new ministry, 
preached another initial sermon, and received a second license to preach. Unfortunately, 
it folded after five months. I was devastated. I figured a person should have more 
perseverance than that. A couple of years later, another preacher left to start a church, 
Beginnings Baptist Church. I did not go with him officially, but I was there quite 
frequently and stood in for him for two months while he recuperated from surgery. His 


church lasted nearly two years before the gentleman had a fatal heart attack. 
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I began to see a pattern. I felt God wanted me to do more than sit in church every 
Sunday waiting for an opportunity to read a scripture or say a prayer. I wanted to know 
the inner workings of a church, how it ran, how it started when it grew, and why it did not 
succeed. The more I wrestled with the questions and my growing absence at my church, 
the more I realized it was probably time for me to go. I was never there anyway; I was at 
a nursing home, hospital, or prison, and the true sense of fellowship and relationship had 
long since passed away. 

I left my church again for good this time. I joined a three-year-old start-up, non- 
denominational church where a couple of friends were pastors. I preached yet another 
initial sermon, this time at a non-denominational church where I was an Associate 
Minister. The pastor eagerly allowed me to use various gifts and talents I had not needed 
before. I had the opportunity to gain comfort in front of a group of engaged people, learn 
how to keep the service flowing and begin teaching Bible study. We struggled with 
differences in doctrinal beliefs, preaching styles, and influence, but no church is perfect, 
so I stayed. When I joined, I looked for a place of healing and to hear from the Lord 
again. I was there for about three years before that ministry folded, and the pastors 
decided to go a different path in ministry. I was away on vacation and received a call that 
the church was closing and no longer having services. 

I was confused; we had a new church, a struggling ministry, and even renting the 
location. It made absolutely no sense; why give up your freedom to do ministry to follow 
behind someone else’s vision of ministry? We already had a vision in place. I found 
myself on a leadership team to start a ministry, and although I found the concept 


intriguing, it did not hold my attention or capture my passion. As my former pastor 
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folded his church into this new ministry, I was an associate minister without a church 
home or leader, disillusioned with what I saw in the church. As a result, I left. At that 
point, I was discouraged and decided the church was not necessarily a viable option for 
me. While at that church, I attended seminary again to receive appropriate instruction 
about God’s Word and the church’s order. It took months before I was inclined to 
participate in church again. During this time, I did not want to attend church, give up on 
preaching, and stop attending seminary, but I am so grateful that I never gave up on God. 

I did not go to church anywhere for a while and allowed my seminary studies to 
be my church and minister to me. I had decided not to preach any longer, nor should I 
continue to impose on organized religion; it simply did not work for me. I spent some 
months at a Mennonite church; they were warm and friendly, but it did not feel like 
home. I wanted the same feeling of concern from the pastor as I had while growing up. 
They were polite, pleasant, welcoming, and inclusive, but it did not feel like home. I even 
joined the Church of the Brethren for a year to recreate a connection to the church. It was 
easy; nothing was required of me, and no one knew me. I was not there to preach; I 
showed up occasionally, which was sufficient. I could wear my jeans and timberlands; no 
one was wiser. I was not in the habit of not having a church covering, and I was not 
enjoying brunch on Sundays. I was not in the habit of being separated from the Lord that 
I loved. I knew that my relationship with the Lord was as vital to me as the air I breathed; 
therefore, I had to find a way to persevere and continue the journey. 

At this point, I only had three classes left, and I decided to finish the degree so I 
would not have wasted my time and money. In a class, I was tasked with creating a viable 


ministry in a church setting. Destiny stepped in, and a professor invited students to 
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contact him for assistance with an internship. There was my dilemma. I was not at a 
church where I could grow, nor would I be utilized. In desperation, I made a phone call, 
unsure and uncertain of the outcome. During that meeting, I found a way to complete my 
educational requirements and, ultimately, a new church home. It was not easy for me; I 
was weary and suspicious of everything and everyone. I watched to see who would not 
keep their word, who would walk away, or who was going to “play church” and not live 
it. I wondered who would make unwelcome advances toward me, talk about me behind 
my back, or show their true colors on church property. I waited, but it never happened. I 
could stay, be mentored, be included, graduate from two seminary programs, and find the 
comfort and stability I sought from a church home. I was finally allowed to grow and 
flourish because it was the right thing to do. I was able to complete my studies at St. 
Mary’s Seminary and University and then went on to graduate from Wesley Theological 
Seminary. I now pastor my own flock and point them in the direction of Christ so they 
can live as disciples of Christ. 

John of the Cross is one of the most influential figures in the history of Christian 
spirituality and is best known for his idea of the “dark night of the soul.”?? According to 
Griffin, the “dark night of the soul” meant a time of purgation or cleansing of the sinful 
self, by which one is drawn into prayer, intimate union with God.” On the other hand, 
Harkness argues that the “dark night of the soul” is a time of spiritual desolation, 


isolation, and frustration that grips the soul of one who has seen the vision of God, but as 


°3 Emilie Griffin, Wonderful and Dark is the Road: Discovering the Mystic Pathway (Brewster, 
MA: Paraclete Press, 2004), 74. 
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the vision fades, the presence of God fades also.”° The “dark night of the soul” is a path 
that not every Christian will encounter. Still, for those who do, it can be a time of utter 
confusion and lostness as the Christian journeys on to locate the divine presence of God 
while struggling with feelings of self-condemnation, distrust, loneliness, and spiritual 
impotence.”° 

I have experienced what I consider a ‘Dark Night of the Soul.’ It began in the fall 
of 2011, and my prayer life and bible reading were very difficult for me. The peace and 
contentment that I once enjoyed in the presence of God seemed to elude me for quite 
some time. I persevered and attended church services, bible studies, and other ministry 
activities, but none brought me closer to God. At the time, I felt as though I was going 
through the motions, and although I earnestly beseeched God in prayer to return his 
presence to me, I felt as though I had lost my first love. A doom and gloom hung over me 
for about three years until I could finally feel the heavy weight lift. The desire and 
longing that I had to know God seemed to be futile as I watched others around me 
continue to grow and blossom in their ministries. I became discouraged and 
overwhelmed. The fear of never feeling God’s presence again was almost more than I 
could bear. Yet I knew nothing more to do than endure so that I could come out on the 
other side. There is not one thing that I did to end this period. One day in church, I 


noticed that I no longer felt isolated, lost, and separated from God. I suppose the benefit 


°5 Georgia Harkness, The Dark Night of the Soul (New York, NY: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
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of this experience in my life was a more profound gratefulness for being able to attain 
closeness and intimacy with God. 

Martin Luther King, Jr. was a man on a mission. His mission was to change the 
fate of the world. He looked to Jesus for the message of Christian love and how to deliver 
the message. The convergence of two ideas of being committed to nonviolence and 
desiring social justice brought forth the idea of a nation with a moral conscience and a 
love ethic that required the thought and consideration of its inhabitants to be taken into 
consideration. The message of nonviolence remains a significant source of inspiration to 
new generations of activists and social reformers within the political tradition of social 
justice and economic stability. King’s struggle went beyond racial justice, as he quoted 
the words of the country’s founding fathers while in Montgomery. He brought to light a 
fight for true democracy during his speech in Montgomery, Alabama. King quoted 
Abraham Lincoln, “The nation cannot survive half slave and half free.””’ He also 
followed up by offering the words of Thomas Jefferson, “We hold these truths to be self- 
evident, that all men are created equal...”7° 

Using this type of language, Dr. King alluded to more than a fight for racial 
equality; he also gave voice to a cry for the redemption of the United States. Sean 
Scalmer, in his book Gandhi in the West, quotes Dr. King, saying, “As Negroes, we must 


bear our crosses to save the soul of America. This is not merely to gain freedom for the 


27 Sean Scalmer, Gandhi in the West: The Mahatma and the Rise of Radical Protest (New York, 
NY: Cambridge University Press, 2011), 172. 
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Negro, but is for the white man, too, for segregation is injurious to the white man.””? In 
Montgomery, where King’s message began to mobilize people, it was not talk of 
nonviolence or resistance that spurred people to action. It was the message of Christian 
love that mobilized the masses.*° King understood that every religion has a love ethic that 
encourages believers to treat people as they want to be treated, and this was the message 
he proclaimed as he reworked the Sermon on the Mount presented in the Book of 
Matthew.?! King looked at life through a lens of realism, accepted his situation in life, 
and was fully prepared and able to work to change it to something more acceptable. He 
believed the mechanism to bring about this change was nonviolence. He believed that the 
individual personality of a person was far more important than the physical aspect of who 
they were. However, for Dr. King, the notion of a Beloved Community could exist if 
everyone accepted a more social gospel as initially outlined by Walter Rauschenbusch, an 
American Theologian.” Dr. King’s conviction was that through his optimistic hope and 
theology, the Beloved Community could exist as a lifestyle centered around faith, hope, 
and love. 

This Doctor of Ministry Project aims to expose church members to the concept of 


hospitality. This project can be used as a catalyst to bring about change and begin to form 


29 Scalmer, Gandhi in the West, 172. 
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the Beloved Community of which Dr. King and so many people have dreamed. 
Completing two seminary degrees has allowed me to contemplate the conciliation of race 
relations. The church is to be a catalyst of change for the community, bringing healing 
and transformation. To develop a model for hospitality, I must first create a training 
program that thoroughly explains and teaches the idea of hospitality and the need to 
include the church as a step toward creating Dr. King’s Beloved Community. 
N. Lynne Westfield, in her book Dear Sisters: A Womanist Practice of 
Hospitality, quotes Henri Nouwen’s definition of hospitality: 
Hospitality...means primarily the creation of a free space where the stranger can 
enter and become a friend instead of an enemy. Hospitality is not to change 
people but to offer them a space for change to occur...We cannot change the 
world with a new plan, project, or idea. We cannot even change other people by 
our Own convictions, stories, or advice and proposals, but we can offer space 
where people are encouraged to disarm themselves, to lay aside their occupations 
and preoccupations, and to listen with attention and care to the voices speaking in 
their own center.** 
Hospitality to visitors and new members creates the space for a new relationship to 
blossom. Hospitality is powerful because it can provide contexts in which crucial 
interactions of love, compassion, and empathy, which are means of grace, have a chance 
to take place.*# At the heart of hospitality is learning to pay attention, creating space for 
voices to be heard and for talking to occur. Westfield also contends, “Hospitality creates 


a safe place for the speaking out loud of forbidden tales, forbidden truths. It is a time of 


unguardedness.... There’s no phoniness, there’s no ‘I have to watch what I say.’ It’s not a 
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guarded time. It’s just the time to let your hair down and be yourself.”*> This is the 
attraction of attending church and being welcomed into a new church family, feeling safe, 
comfortable, and a part of something greater than oneself that makes one a better person. 

A small group of four to five people from each church will be included in the 
training for collective conversation and learn that each church is not alone in its quest to 
be gregarious in displaying hospitality to others. This is not to be viewed as punitive, as 
though something is wrong or lacking in the church, but to increase or improve inclusion. 
The groups will participate in a pre and post-test survey to share their thoughts on 
inclusion, diversity, hospitality, and kindness. The survey questions will help inform the 
group’s understanding at the beginning of the training and then assess any differences in 
understanding or feeling at the completion of the training program. As a preliminary 
activity, the groups from each church will also participate in a Diverse Church by Design 
program created by the Baltimore-Washington Conference of the United Methodist 
Church. This program is intended to improve the ministry performance of small groups 
and leaders, promote a culture of inclusion, respect, and appreciation, and prayerfully 
have evangelism be more effective in a diverse world, church, and community.*° This 
preliminary fieldwork opens participants to the idea of being intentional with members 
and visitors in churches. 

After the training sessions, I hope congregants and I will embody hospitality as a 


natural part of our lifestyles. This type of excellence can only enhance the church’s life 
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by having members feel more included and visitors feel welcomed and a part of the 


church community. This will also help the church become involved and immersed in the 
community, thereby becoming the neighborhood churches they already believe 

themselves to be. This will serve as an excellent opportunity for both churches to partner 
in accomplishing the identified goal as we seek to live into the fullness of the connection 


that exists in the United Methodist Church. 


CHAPTER TWO 


BIBLICAL FOUNDATIONS 


If there is any concept worth restoring to its original depth and evocative 
potential, it is the concept of hospitality.” 
--Henri Nouwen! 


Most people understand the term hospitality and what it entails; today, an entire 
industry is dedicated to hospitality. When contemplating the concept of hospitality, we 
immediately picture entertaining family and friends or the hospitality industry. Little 
thought is given to the biblical implications of hospitality or the fact that during biblical 
times, strangers depended on the hospitality of others for their food, shelter, safety, and 
other provisions.” Jesus was often dependent upon strangers during much of his traveling 
ministry. Once Jesus officially began his preaching ministry, there was no mention of 
him ever going home again; therefore, Jesus indeed must have depended on the 
hospitality of others while he did the work of the Gospel. Henri Nouwen, in his book 
Reaching Out, contends, “In our world full of strangers, estranged from their past, culture, 


and country, from their neighbors, friends, and family, from their deepest self and their 
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God, we witness a painful search for a hospitable place where life can be lived without 
fear and where community can be found.”? Just as Jesus was dependent upon strangers 
throughout his travels, so are many persons as they travel through life. The loneliness and 
loss of connectivity with family and friends that people experience in society can be 
addressed if hospitality is extended. 

In her book Making Room, Christine Pohl summarizes the Biblical teaching on 
hospitality in the Old Testament as “strangers welcoming strangers” and in the New 
Testament as “aliens offering hospitality.”* The New Testament’s message was that Jesus 
welcomed all that would come. On the other hand, Lactantius Placidus, the early 
Christian author, believed that hospitality to strangers was equated with justice. Placidus 
states, “But in what does the nature of justice consist than in our affording to strangers 
through kindness, that which we render to our won relatives through affection.”> Pohl 
believes, “For the most part, the term, ‘hospitality’ has lost its moral dimension and, in 
the process, most Christians have lost touch with the amazingly rich and complex 
tradition of hospitality.” Finally, Nouwen states, “If there is any concept worth restoring 
to its original depth and evocative potential, it is the concept of hospitality. It is one of the 


richest biblical terms that can deepen and broaden our insight into our relationships with 
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our fellow human beings. Old and New Testament stories only show how serious our 
obligation is to welcome the stranger to our home....”” It is important to examine 
scriptures to locate the concept of biblical hospitality. 

The concept of hospitality was quickly garnered from both the Old and New 
Testaments. Many accounts of persons receiving and offering hospitality to strangers and 
visitors alike are seen in Genesis 12, 14, and 18, where Abraham received three strangers 
and 19 with Lot in Sodom. Additionally, in the New Testament, the parables about 
hospitality include those of the prodigal son, Luke 15; the sheep and the goat, Matthew 
25; the royal wedding, Luke 14; and the Good Samaritan, Luke 10.8 

This Chapter focuses on understanding how Jesus and the early church displayed 
hospitality and how believers can communicate that understanding within a multi-ethnic 
church context. I will examine God’s message concerning how we should engage 
individuals, whether racial, ethnic, or as a visitor to the church. This Chapter will also 
exegete the encounter of the Syrophoenician Woman with Jesus as told in Mark 7:24-30 
with comparisons to Matthew 15:21-28. Scholarly journals, commentaries, papers, and 
other writings will be reviewed, studied, and used in this research. There will be a focus 
on engaging members and visitors in multi-ethnic churches so that all people may be 
welcomed and included in all aspects of the worship service and the life of the church. 

These two biblical texts often address how easy it is to mistreat people who are 
different; however, by the end of the text, there is evidence that Jesus requires something 


different when engaging others. Hopefully, this study will help church members lean into 
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the diverse nature of humanity as it is displayed within churches. Diverse multi-ethnic 
congregations celebrate and embrace differences in people’s races and backgrounds. 

I am a single African-American female raised in a solid middle-class family 
headed by my mother. I grew up in a Baptist church, but the rest of my extended family 
worshipped in the Church of God in Christ. Consequently, I was reared with relatively 
conservative views on everything from politics to religion and was taught to accept 
everything I read in the Bible without question. Yet, the world I encountered outside of 
my family was far more open-minded and liberal. This caused some questions to enter 
my mind on things that were not supposed to be questioned. Pastoring a United 
Methodist Church has meant asking many questions and developing new understandings. 
The selected texts, Mark 7:24-30 and Matthew 15:21-28, demand that I gain a richer 
insight, look closely, and question the texts. It is easy to state that Jesus did not want to 
be bothered by the Syrophoenician woman as he sought rest. We learn her persistence 
caused Jesus to reconsider his initial response and speak a blessing into her daughter’s 
life. 

As previously stated, the church is a group of people who share interests that 
should be focused on banning together while living a life pleasing to Christ.” The 
church’s business is attending to, helping, enlightening, and healing people. This happens 
as people are welcomed into the church. Having a relationship with God and regularly 
gathering with like-minded individuals allows them to share and focus on this common 


goal. When people attend church, they gain needed encouragement. Life is challenging; 
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people are plagued with various situations, health issues, financial conflicts, and 
problems. Often, people have sought out the church when they need support, help, and 
guidance. 

Engaging, worshipping, and gathering in church provides a sense of comfort. 
There is a need to restore God’s people, and God is the answer to how restoration will 
occur, but how do we begin? How do we know where to start? How do the changes we 
want to take place affect the greater good of the community? How do we know when we 
have done enough or too little? How do we look past our role in this situation and begin 
the healing process? How do we start again? 

The writer of the Gospel of Mark is unknown, but it is believed to have been 
written before the Gospel of Matthew in approximately 70 C.E.'° There is the theme of 
“immediacy” to everything written, evidenced by several repeated words and phrases, 
such as “immediately or right away.”!! Many events are told in the present tense as 
though they are currently happening. The Gospels, Matthew and Mark, tell many of the 
same stories. A quick study of them will reveal that 90% of the Gospel of Mark is also 
found in the Gospel of Matthew.'* The two books appear to be companions of each other 
and are cohesive when read together, as they can give a more complete picture of what 


was going on at the time in Jesus’ ministry.'° 
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The Gospel of Mark’s account of Jesus speaks of a man constantly followed by 
large crowds hoping to see a miracle.'* These vast crowds were continually looking to 
see something extraordinary happen. As people continue to come, gather, and see, there 
is a persistent undercurrent of bickering as the Pharisees and other religious leaders 
complain about Jesus’ methods and popularity. 

In the Gospel of Mark, the discussion often centered around Jesus’ discipleship 
and what it means to follow Jesus.'> In Jesus’s encounters with people, he is depicted as a 
person who primarily travels and associates with Jewish people in areas that are mainly 
Gentile.!® In his book, Race, Racism and the Biblical Narratives, Cain Hope Felder 
suggests, “Accordingly, the people of Israel arrogate to themselves the status of being 
preeminently chosen and thereby claim to possess the Law and the covenant and a 
continuing promise of the land and the city.”'’ Even though, ultimately, other races and 
ethnic groups have begun to subscribe to Israel’s religious ideology.'® Jesus breaks his 
usual ministry to the Israelites and anticipates the mission to the Gentiles. The healing of 
the Syrophoenician woman’s daughter is the beginning of including non-Jewish people in 
Jesus’ ministry.!? The Gospel of Mark begins to emphasize Jesus’ activities and 


conversations with people who are not Jewish. Acts 1:8 reminds believers that Jesus told 
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his apostles they would “be witnesses to Me [Jesus] in Jerusalem, and in all Judea and 


Samaria, and to the end of the earth.” This implies that the message Jesus came to give 
would eventually go and be circulated to everyone. Jesus emphasized to the 
Syrophoenician woman that the Jewish nation was His primary target for evangelism 
during His earthly ministry. 

In the 7" Chapter of the Gospel of Mark, the Pharisees complain about the 
disciples and other people coming to Jerusalem and how they do not keep the traditions 


of the religious elders from the past. 


The Gospel of Mark assumes that people are 
unfamiliar with Jewish laws or customs.”! Jesus warns the people about praising God 
with their mouths, but their actions are entirely different. The stories are told from 
beginning to end in a lively manner to keep one’s attention until the story’s conclusion.” 
The tale of the Syrophoenician woman depicts a desperate woman harassing Jesus until 
she receives a cure for her daughter. 

The Syrophoenician woman comes as a power, crossing the boundary, and 
“would have been a source of suffering for her mostly poorer, rural, Jewish neighbors.” 
Gerd Theissen in The Gospels in Context argues that there is an “economic difference 


between wealthy Tyrians and Jewish peasants represented in this story by noting the ‘bed’ 


of the woman’s daughter as kli/nh (kline’ , “bed’’) rather than kra/battoj (krabattos 
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“mattress”) for peasant’s a family.””4 Her description as a “Greek” could demonstrate the 
privilege of the social status, i.e., Greek-speaking, educated urban upper class.”> Mark 
7:24-30 is displayed below. 
24 From there he set out and went away to the region of Tyre. He entered a house 
and did not want anyone to know he was there. Yet he could not escape 
notice, > but a woman whose little daughter had an unclean spirit immediately 
heard about him, and she came and bowed down at his feet. 2° Now, the woman 
was a Gentile, of Syrophoenician origin. She begged him to cast the demon out of 
her daughter. 7” He said to her, “Let the children be fed first, for it is not fair to 
take the children’s food and throw it to the dogs.” 78 But she answered him, 
“Sir, even the dogs under the table eat the children’s crumbs.” 7’ Then he said to 
her, “For saying that, you may go—the demon has left your daughter.” 3° So she 
went home, found the child lying on the bed, and the demon gone. *° 
Mark 7:24-30 is challenging to read because it presents an image of Jesus that is not only 
unwelcoming but, for many, is viewed as offensive. A Gentile woman, Syrophoenician, 
by race or nationality, approaches Jesus as he attempts to hide in the region of Tyre. Jesus’ 
remarks of calling the woman a dog seem harsh and uncharacteristic of the Jesus 
frequently championed in the scriptures. Some readers have identified Jesus’ position as 
marked by Jewish prejudice against Gentiles, especially a Gentile woman.”’ 
Working from the presupposition that Jesus’ remark was racist, many preachers 


attempt to provide justification so that Jesus’ remarks are kinder and gentler. Some of the 


more frequent speculations are: 
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e Jesus learned something new here — learned something new about 
acceptance and inclusivity. 

e This is the day Jesus was besting in an argument. 

e Jesus’ remark is not as bad as it sounds. It was simply good-natured banter 
with a person of wit. 

e Jesus was tired and wanted to get away. Pressured, he became irritated and 
responded in a way that was out of character. The woman’s clever reply 
brought him back to himself.”® 

It should be noted that Jesus’ excursion into this region, where Jewish people were 
fiercely hated, shows a certain purposefulness.”? 

It is also interesting to note in the Gospel of Mark that chapters four to eight 
describe Jesus’ travels around and across the Galilean Sea. The phrase “the other side” is 
frequently used to imply an otherness when traveling from the Jewish people’s side to the 
Gentiles’ side.*° For the Jewish residents who lived on the west side of the sea, the 


Gentiles residing on the east side of the sea were from the other side, and the converse 


was the same for the Gentiles who lived on the east side of the sea of Galilee. 
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Intrinsically, the phrase “the other side” represents a sense of otherness or distinction 
between places and people.*! 

The passage begins by stating that Jesus was leaving from there on his way to 
Tyre. On the west side of the Sea of Galilee, Jesus and the disciples traveled by boat after 
feeding the five thousand. Yet, Jesus meets this woman on the border in the region of 
Tyre. Tyre was a city in ancient Phoenicia in Lebanon, about twelve miles north of the 
Israel-Lebanon border.*? According to Josephus, a Jewish War occurred in 66 C.E., just 
before the writing of the Gospel of Mark, between the Tyrians and the Jewish nation.*? 
This complicated Jesus’ entering this territory due to a hostile and tense relationship 
between the two nations.*4 

In the Gospel of Mark, the passage states that Jesus did not want anyone to know 
that he was there but could not help but be noticed by others.*> This passage directly 
contrasts what is stated in Mark 3:8, which says that people came from all over to see 
Jesus. They came from Judea, Jerusalem, Idumea, beyond the Jordan, and the region 


around Tyre and Sidon, yet in this passage, we see that Jesus has ventured to the area of 
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Tyre.°° Jesus and the woman have an encounter at the border of Tyre and Galilee. It is 
believed that Jesus ventured to Tyre because the residents had previously shown their 
faith and belief by acknowledging the power of Jesus, as seen in Mark 7:29, 37.°7 Jesus 
was exhausted from ministry and wanted the opportunity to steal away and rest. He 
greatly desired to be alone, but his charismatic presence and the power and authority he 
spoke could not be hidden away.*® 

The ministry and message of Jesus were so strong that even the Gentiles 
recognized him and had faith in his words. Ministry is often physically exhausting and 
requires people to rest or nap to recoup their energy. Jesus’s desire to rest and recuperate 
is different from today’s mentality. Jesus understood that exhaustion was not a normal 
way of living. Jesus attempted to make space for the divine restoration of self and 
negated the frenetic pace of ministry. As hard as Jesus tried to hide away, he was spotted 
entering a house (v.24) to rest; people still heard about his presence. Also, tension exists 
between the Tyrians and the Galileans because most of the agricultural produce of Jewish 
Galilee ended up with the Gentile Tyres.*” The main urban area near Galilee, and 
frequently, the Jewish peasants were left hungry.*° 

The Syrophoenician woman was identified by several indicators: her gender, 


parenthood, regional location, ethnicity, class, religion, and culture. All of this allows for 
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a very nuanced and complicated interaction with Jesus. Even with all these markers 
hindering their communication, it will ultimately be this woman’s intellect, faith, courage, 
and wisdom that initiated the transformation of Jesus’ perspective on this non-Jewish 
woman. She is the one who will open the way for Jesus’ mission beyond the Jewish 
community.*! 

The Syrophoenician woman realized that even though she was not of Jewish 
descent, the word of God still applied to her. As the Syrophoenician woman begs Jesus to 
heal her daughter (7:26), Jesus waits and allows her to wrestle with her crisis. In Matthew 
(15:23), she follows Jesus, shouting to get assistance. Initially, the disciples wanted her to 
be quiet because they were tired; she was loud and certainly not Jewish. This 
Syrophoenician woman stood outside of the community and was relegated to the margins 
of Israel’s ‘universal’ saving history.*? Jesus could have immediately answered or even 
healed the daughter, but he allowed the woman to wait until he could know her spirit, 
desires, and intentions. 

To conclude, the idea that Jesus, who exhibits compassion, acceptance, and 
wisdom, came to a town to insult, and ignore its residents is ridiculous; therefore, Jesus 
must have had a viable reason for this occurrence. The Syrophoenician woman is 


persistent, quick-witted, and highly perceptive. Her most remarkable trait is humility and 
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the ability to empty herself of that humility to accept that she is a dog.** Dogs was a 


Jewish term of contempt for Gentiles. 

The presence of a woman is more remarkable. David Rhoads, in his article, “Jesus 
and the Syrophoenician Woman in Mark,” states, “it is a woman who finds Jesus, a 
woman who approaches Jesus in a house, a woman who challenges Jesus’ words, a 
woman who gives the ‘word,’ a woman who gets Jesus to change his mind, a woman who 
paves the way for the whole mission to the Gentiles.”*° Jesus recognizes and begins his 
dialogue with her. Jesus appreciates her quick wit, persistence, and intellect, but none of 
that moves him to address her; her deeper spiritual awareness attracts Jesus’ attention. 

Jesus begins by speaking of bread. Bread is a Christian symbol, an archetypal 
symbol that focuses on a more eucharistic theme.*° The bread could refer to manna 
provided in the wilderness, harken back to the feeding of the five thousand near the sea of 
Galilee, or foreshadow the Last Supper. The passage suggests that Jesus is not only the 
giver of bread but is ultimately the bread of life and the bread of heaven. Jesus wants to 
give this woman the bread of life, the gift of himself, and healing for her daughter.*” 

When Jesus neglected to respond to the cries of the woman, it may have been in 


response to the socio-economic tension that existed between the two communities.** 
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Taking food from the Jewish people, who were viewed as God’s children, and giving it to 
the Gentiles was tantamount to throwing it away to dogs to be discarded. This story 
emphasizes the change in Jesus’ behavior. He travels to their area of the country for rest, 
acknowledges the woman’s request for the healing of her daughter, and explains his 
ministry is to the Jews and not the Gentiles. Yet, Jesus is open to hearing of the faith she 
has received and placed in him. This allows Jesus the opportunity to expand his ministry 
outward to others who hear and believe, even if they are not who he was initially trying to 
convert. 

The woman is not immediately identified in verse 25; only that her daughter had 
an unclean spirit is mentioned.” Yet the information is followed up with the woman 
bowing down at Jesus’ feet. The woman is not Greek because Mark goes on to clarify 
that she is Syrophoenician by race (v. 26). According to Throckmorton, during this era of 
history, a Greek person would have generally been assumed to be Gentile or at least a 
speaker of the Greek language.°° Jesus explained to her that giving away people’s food 
was not good for the dogs.°! Many have speculated that in verses 27-28, Jesus called the 
woman a dog; he did not, but he was stressing that he was not there for her or her people. 
They were outside of his homogenous focus group. 

The idea that Jesus would call anyone a dog is unsettling. In The Book of Mark, 


Allen Black wrote: “The form of his statement is proverbial. And the basis of the proverb 
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is not an antipathy for Gentiles, but the necessary Jewish focus of Jesus’ earthly 
ministry.”°” This portion of the scripture alludes to the idea that the Jews are God’s 
children because they believe in God, which is reminiscent of Romans 1:16, “to the Jew 
first, and also for the Greek.” Jews are to be fed by Jesus, the bread of the Gospel, and 
then they should turn around and spread it to themselves and the Gentiles.* This passage 
of scripture removes the focus from a wild savage dog on the street to a domestic animal, 
a house dog. Jesus was in the house, and the woman came to the house; there is already 
the implication that this is a sensitive topic to be discussed indoors, where a loving house- 
broken pet would be. In the Anchor Bible, Albright and Freedman point out that the 
woman approached Jesus because she genuinely believed in the salvation he offered. She 
accepted what some viewed as derogatory comments because she understood that Jesus 
came to feed the children, the Jewish, but believed that Gentiles should have an 
opportunity to not only eat but be healed as well.~4 

Tannehill provides a different perspective. Robert C. Tannehill states that the 
story of the Syrophoenician woman emphasizes the contrast between Jesus and the 
Gentiles. This tale stresses the tension between the Jews and the Gentiles and highlights 
the socio-economic stressors associated with it. There are cultural boundaries implied 
between the two cultures and people. Still, the ever-present undercurrent of the 


implication that those boundaries can be crossed showcases Jesus as the one who can 
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cross them.*° Tannehill argued that this narrative is a quest story that grips our hearts, 
thoughts, and imagination until the end. Questions asked are: Will the woman receive the 
healing for her daughter? Will Jesus offer healing and hope? Will this non-Jewish person 
receive assistance? Will this woman be recognized? 

The cultural and social implications of the day would dictate that the answer to all 
the above considerations would be ‘No.” This woman, a marginalized person because of 
gender, class, ethnicity, and religious practices, is quite different from the Jewish 
community and perspective. The hope is that Jesus’ response to the objection will be yes; 
the quest cannot be completed until the objection is overcome; this is the only way to 
succeed.°° The Syrophoenician woman is the questor, who is seeking out and searching. 
She attempts to achieve this by having her daughter healed by Jesus, whom she has heard 
and possibly seen heal others. Her quest evokes empathy and helps develop the reader’s 
interest to know if she will succeed.°’ Tannehill says that the questor is frequently an 
object of prejudice and that the stories create an openness for such people within the 
community, bringing a desire for success to those we may not have initially considered as 
needing or being worthy of help to achieve success. 

The woman also referred to herself as a dog. This allowed her to be placed in an 
inferior position in terms of Jews’ faith in God. Jesus could have seen this as a sign of 
surrender and a willful show of obedience and submission to Him. Based on Marcus’ 


observation of this text, the woman defended that the children’s leftovers can go to dogs; 
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it implies that children, out of their affection for dogs, will intentionally feed them their 
leftovers and table scraps as they wait patiently under the table.** In verse 29, Jesus 
recognizes the woman’s intellect and wisdom, sends her home, and says the demon has 
left her little girl. The woman was able to assist in the healing of her daughter by 
exhibiting her faith in Jesus.°? Finally, in verse 30, the woman returns home and finds her 
daughter healed. It is only after this encounter that Jesus is deeply engaged with people in 
the land of the “other,” actively seeking out and healing the sick and feeding multitudes 
that are not necessarily Jewish. 
The second text that describes the encounter of the Syrophoenician woman is 
found in Matthew 15:21-28: 
21 Jesus left that place and went away to the district of Tyre and Sidon.”? Just then 
a Canaanite woman from that region came out and started shouting, “Have mercy 
on me, Lord, Son of David; my daughter is tormented by a demon.” 73 But he did 
not answer her at all. And his disciples came and urged him, saying, “Send her 
away, for she keeps shouting after us.” 74 He answered, “I was sent only to the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel.” 75 But she came and knelt before him, saying, “Lord, 
help me.” 7° He answered, “It is not fair to take the children’s food and throw it to 
the dogs.” 7” She said, “Yes, Lord, yet even the dogs eat the crumbs that fall from 
their masters’ table.” 78 Then Jesus answered her, “Woman, great is your faith! 
Let it be done for you as you wish.” And her daughter was healed instantly. 
The writer of the Gospel of Matthew is unknown, yet the author is frequently 
referred to as Matthew, one of Jesus’ disciples. There have been questions as to the 


validity of Matthew’s name being used as it appears he was not one of the more well- 


known disciples; he is only mentioned 8" in a listing of disciples found in the Gospel of 
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Matthew 10:3. The Gospels of Mark and Luke refer to him as Levi, a toll collector.°! 


Having been listed as one of many disciples, the authorship of the book is questioned, 
and only mentioned by the name Matthew in this Gospel, can lead one to understand that 
hospitality may be an issue to examine. The Gospel of Matthew is believed to have been 
written after the books of Mark and Luke.” It is speculated to have been written after the 
destruction of the Jerusalem temple in 70 C.E.°? The audience most likely were Jewish 
believers in Christ who frequently sparred verbally with the non-Christ-believing Jewish 
people of the day. The Gospel of Matthew’s design, structure, and language all point 
towards the need for Jewish people to follow Jesus. The entirety of the book seems to 
focus on things that were of particular concern to the Jewish people of the day. It is 
believed the book was written in Antioch in Syria, where there was a large diaspora of 
the Jewish community.™ 

The Gospel of Matthew focuses on telling stories of Jesus’ healing ministry that 
are frequently followed up with discussions to clarify the nature of ministry.© Jesus is a 
teacher who instructs his disciples in God’s will. Jesus had just finished feeding the 5000 
and was on his way into solitude to rest and refresh when he encountered the 


Syrophoenician woman. The thought is that this story was included to engage readers and 
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listeners of the scrolls to debate how Jesus should or could have answered the Canaanite 
woman. The Gospel of Matthew clearly states what is happening and how Jesus attends it. 
Phoenician literally means Canaanite; had this distinction not been included, it could 

have been concluded that she was only Greek.*®’ This directly correlates to the Gospel of 
Mark’s account, where she is identified as “Greek, a Syrophoenician by race.”©8 The 
indication of her location being in Tyre and Sidon, both Gentile territories, and her 
description as a Canaanite woman presents her as a political enemy and religious outcast 
or stranger to Jesus and the Jews. During this period in history, many people identified 
themselves as Canaanite; the specificity of her cultural heritage was to impress upon the 
reader that she was not Jewish. 

Again, we are faced with the notion that this information is for a specific group of 
people and not inclusive of everyone in the area. This passage is one of two times that 
Jesus encounters a non-Jewish person outside of Galilee, and he immediately returns to 
Galilee after both encounters. After the meeting, Jesus fed 4,000 people. It should be 
noted that this meant 4,000 Jewish men specifically; the women and children were not 
included in the number. There is no mention in the text of Jesus doing a large-scale 
feeding of Canaanite people.’ The text in this Gospel focuses on Jesus’ ministry to the 


Jewish believers in Israel. The entire thrust of the Gospel of Matthew outlines Jesus’ 
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earthly ministry in Israel to the Jewish people.’! The Pharisees and the religious teachers 


antagonize Jesus constantly because his followers are different. The Jewish leaders are 
not welcoming nor making allowances for the beliefs of the Jewish people, who are also 
Christians. The Gospel of Matthew assumes that the Jewish people and the disciples 
should already know the laws and customs of Judaism.” 

This story is an isolated incident where Jesus replies to the Canaanite woman’s 
request to have mercy on her daughter. Verse 22 has the woman coming out to shout unto 
Jesus to have mercy on her; this indirectly shows that Jesus came only for God’s chosen 
people, the Jewish people. The woman approaches Jesus while he is in her territory, Tyre. 
Verse 23 further shows how Jesus and the disciples continued past her; the Canaanite 
woman ran after them, not vice versa. Three times, Jesus rejects this woman. The first 
rejection is seen in verse 23, where Jesus ignores the woman’s request for help. This 
verse also sees the disciples encouraging Jesus to let the woman be quiet and go away; no 
one desires to engage with her. The second rejection is in verse 24 when Jesus tells her 
she is not a part of his mission; she is not Jewish. The third rejection is verse 26, where 
he tells her it is unfair to share what he has with her while the disciples ask Jesus to send 
her away. This woman is desperate in her cry to Jesus, and Jesus is silent in his response 
to the woman. The disciples also desperately cry to Jesus to quiet the woman and 
experience peace. 

This passage of scripture continually alludes that neither Jesus nor the disciples 


wanted to talk to this woman. Jesus was in the Tyre and Sidon district, Phoenicia, a part 
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a3 
of the Roman province of Syria.’* The woman is a Gentile of Syrophoenician origin, a 


foreigner, yet she knew of Jesus. Interestingly, although the woman was not Jewish, she 
addressed Jesus as the Son of David, emphasizing his messianic lineage and title.”* 
Chapter 10:5-6 of Matthew states, “Go nowhere among the Gentiles, and enter no town 
of the Samaritans, but go rather to the lost sheep of the house of Israel.” Since Jesus had 
limited the disciple’s mission to Israel, it is understandable that this Canaanite woman 
would not automatically be included in the intended group of people. Yet, the purpose of 
the ministry of Jesus was ‘first the Jew and then the Gentile’ to become believers. 
Turning away this woman was going against the initial purpose of Jesus’ ministry. 
Chapter 7:6 Jesus states, “Do not give what is holy to dogs...” Holy implies the 
thing that is used for sacrifice.”> The reference to the dog could be because of their 
shameless begging behavior; it was viewed poorly. Yet, in this instance, the woman’s 
shameless begging allowed her to receive a blessing for her daughter.’° Another point 
that should be highlighted is that 1 Corinthians 13:4 speaks of love suffering long and 
being kind;” according to this scripture, it would be impossible for Jesus’ words to the 
woman to have been cruel or unkind. It is already clarified that Jesus’ message was 
initially intended for Jewish people. In Matthew 15:24, it is recorded that Jesus said, “I 


was not sent except to the lost sheep of the house of Israel.” Matthew 10:5-6 explains the 
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scope of the apostle’s ministry and message; Jesus told them, “Do not go into the way of 
the Gentiles and do not enter a city of the Samaritans. But go rather to the lost sheep of 
the house of Israel.” 

This passage appears to illustrate how little care and concern were shown to those 
who were not Jewish. The savior of the world seemed more concerned with focusing on 
his mission than helping her daughter. She did not look like Jewish people, nor was she 
described as a Jewish person, yet she still desired the same type of interaction and healing 
from Jesus. The woman was relentless and continued to seek after Jesus. In verse 28, 
Jesus commends her on her great faith, knowing that she continued to seek healing from 
him even though she was not Jewish, and he did not initially stop and answer her. Her 
faith was highlighted by theologian John Calvin, who stated, “she pursued her course 
steadily, through formidable opposition; [and] suffered herself to be annihilated.””’ The 
woman’s faith, trust, and confidence in Jesus compelled him to extend his ministry to a 
Gentile as well. “The healing miracle is premised upon a new social relationship that 
emerges through engagement with—if not in overcoming—difference.”’* Ultimately, a 
new relationship has been established between Jesus and this woman, which is 
representative of Jesus and non-Jewish people, Jesus, and all of society in the future. 

The context of this project is Crossroads United Methodist Charge in West 
Baltimore County, Maryland. The Crossroads Charge is comprised of Salem and Milford 


Mill Churches. This project addressed the lack of hospitality to visitors and newer or 
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different members, which has resulted in an ongoing pattern of decline in both churches. 


The biblical story and the churches captured in the project have the same type of similar 
thinking. The churches exist for their pleasure. Having visitors or people of different 
ethnic groups or nationalities is perfectly fine if they arrive ready to join in with what is 
already happening in the church. There is no desire to embrace someone new and 
different simply because they exist before them. 

In the book Come Go with Me: Howard Thurman and a Gospel of Radical 
Inclusivity, C. Anthony Hunt states that being rejected because of race, ethnicity, gender, 
or faith is a traumatic and painful experience.’? The effects of marginalization cut deep 
and have a long-lasting impact. To become multicultural or multi-ethnic, we must resist 
the effort to assimilate people into what is already present and comfortable and allow 
them to exist in their truth. The story of the Syrophoenician woman offers a complicated 
depiction of Jesus and this foreign woman engaging each other in the discomfort and 
anxiety of their differences. The tension between Jesus and the Syrophoenician woman is 
an unsuitable result of the biases that each character brings to the encounter; it is not 
unlike present-day aspects of cross-cultural interaction. Just as the Syrophoenician 
woman was an outsider, a foreigner, so were the other ethnic groups that attempted to 
exist within the walls of these two churches. There is no desire to make room for their 
creativity, desires, or expressions of worship; continuing with the status quo is much 
better. Jesus came only to save the Jewish people; the Gentile people deserve no 


consideration. They are there in the building, and that is enough. 
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These passages serve as reminders of how to encounter outsiders in our churches. 
Frequently, visitors are tolerated but not viewed as an opportunity to convert to 
membership or accepted as regular visitors. Having studied this text, a new desire and 
determination has arisen to actively engage those who are different. We must recognize 
Dr. Martin Luther King Jr.’s words: 


I think it is one of the tragedies of our nation, one of the shameful tragedies, that 
eleven o’clock on Sunday morning is one of the most segregated hours, if not the 
most segregated hours, in Christian America. I definitely think the Christian 
church should be integrated, and any church that stands against integration and 
that has a segregated body is standing against the spirit and the teachings of Jesus 
Christ, and it fails to be a true witness. But this is something that the Church will 
have to do itself. I don’t think church integration will come through legal 


processes.°° 


These texts show how people desire to be included in the church process as they 
realize what it can mean in their lives. Scripture reminds us that Jesus listened, learned, 


and repeatedly engaged in encounters with those in and outside his immediate circle. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


HISTORICAL FOUNDATIONS 


A St. Mary’s Seminary professor, who would later become my pastor, introduced 
me to Howard Thurman and spoke of his influence on Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. 
However, his writings can be challenging, very dense with information, and immensely 
thought-provoking. Howard Thurman's life introduced me to God's voice and will and 
how to use it to equip and inspire others in their pursuit to be the church. This Chapter 
will discuss how Howard Thurman came to have a desire to experience Radical 
Hospitality and how that ultimately led to his understanding of how God could be 
experienced within a Christian fellowship of church members. 

In The Papers of Howard Washington Thurman, the preface begins with this 
quote: “You must wait and listen for the sound of the genuine that is within you. When 


”! Howard Thurman wrote these 


you hear it, that will be your voice and the Voice of God. 
words in a letter to Walter Earl Fluker as [Walter] struggled with the question of what to 
do with his life. Walter Earl Fluker is the senior editor of The Papers of Howard 
Washington Thurman and Professor of Ethical Leadership (formerly the Martin Luther 


King, Jr. Chair) at Boston University.” Fluker and Thurman met while Fluker was a 
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student at Garrett Evangelical Theological Seminary. He had the opportunity to pick 


Thurman up from the airport, where a rather intense discussion followed. Thurman asked 
him two probing questions: Who are you? Who are you seeking to become in life?? The 
words Howard Thurman wrote to him opened the floodgates of his soul, which compelled 
him to pursue a Ph.D. program in social ethics at Boston University.* Many facing 
adulthood or preparing for a massive transition in life have wrestled with these questions. 
Even Howard Thurman grappled with the course and direction his life should take. Yet 
he was married to the idea of commitment that he spoke of in Disciplines of the Spirit, 
stating it is dogged and irresistible about a purposeful determination that is ruthless in its 
efforts to exist.° 

A young Howard Thurman needed to determine if he would answer the call to the 
pastorate as a student at Rochester Theological Seminary.° Thurman had the opportunity 
to offer the last rights to a dying man at the local hospital for negroes in a segregated 
Roanoke, Virginia, in 1924.’ This call was pivotal in his ministry as he did not know the 


man. He was only covering for the pastor of First Baptist Church of Roanoke, who was 
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on vacation.*® Thurman knew how to cover for the pastor at church and needed to be 


prepared for Sunday mornings. He was unsure what to do as a hospital chaplain for the 
vacationing pastor. Thurman quickly reflected on life, the uncertainty about his calling to 
the ministry, and the possibility of bringing comfort to a dying man. After a brief 
hesitation, he was on his way to the hospital.? However, Thurman did not know what to 
say or pray for the gentleman but was willing to show up and try. Holding the dying 
man’s hand, he reflected on his father’s death. 

Thurman’s father did not attend church; they had difficulty securing a preacher. 
The pastor did not want him funeralized from the church, and the preacher used the 
opportunity to make an example of a life lost that was not in Christ.!° There were no 
flowery words of grace or assurance of the love of God. The message offered did not 
comfort the family, only a message of sinners going to hell.'! This experience 
fundamentally changed Thurman and how he perceived the church, God, and his future 
intentions in the church. What Howard Thurman experienced during his father’s funeral 
service was a lack of hospitality when a grieving family needed comfort and support; 
they were ostracized, looked down upon with pity, and given poor treatment from the 
church that should have been a haven for them. This seminal moment in Thurman’s life 
helped inform his future ministry, ideals, and goals. Even as a young child at his father’s 


funeral, Thurman realized that the pastor and the church were missing hospitality. 
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Arthur Sutherland, in J Was a Stranger, defines hospitality in this way: In the light 


of Jesus’ life, death, resurrection, and return, Christian hospitality is the intentional, 
responsible, and caring act of welcoming or visiting, in either public or private place, 
those who are strangers, enemies, or distressed, without regard for reciprocation. i 
In other words, hospitality requires a conscious effort to be your brother’s keeper.!? 
Hospitality demands that we have care and concern for the physical environment and 
shared space with others. If we are, in fact, our brother’s keeper, then we must prepare for 
them and take care of the area in which they will be. It should be open, welcoming, and 
inviting, and this was not the feeling that Thurman and his family felt at his father’s 
funeral. Hospitality is more than the ability to welcome strangers into a new place; it 
engages people so that the conditions they find themselves in are good and comfortable 
and their treatment more than fair, almost burgeoning on generosity. Both authors give 
excellent definitions of hospitality, yet they do not necessarily address the racism and 
segregation that a young Howard Thurman has faced in his lifetime. 

Howard Washington Thurman was born in Daytona Beach, Florida, on November 
18, 1899.'4 Thurman’s grandparents were born enslaved but later freed at the "end" of 
slavery in 1865. His grandparents encouraged him to do his best in his educational 


pursuits because they believed that well-educated people could more easily overcome 
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racial discrimination.'° His grandmother, Nancy Ambrose, stayed close to the family 


even after his father’s death. His grandmother was central in shaping a young Howard 
Thurman’s view on faith and religion. His grandmother required that he read the Bible 
aloud to her every day.!° He also learned of the enslaved people’s experiences that many 
had to endure from her. Nevertheless, Nancy Ambrose communicated the great faith 
many enslaved people shared in the community.'’ For Thurman, these teachings and 
stories impressed “the transformative promise of Christianity upon him.”'® The ideas 
would later be expounded upon with further teaching and learning that he would later 
undertake. 

The family was members of Mount Bethel Baptist Church in Waycross, one of 
Daytona’s three black communities at the time. His father, Saul Solomon Thurman, was a 
member of a railroad crew that laid tracks for the Florida East Coast Railroad." 
Unfortunately, his father passed away of pneumonia in 1907. Although his father was not 
church-going, Thurman fondly remembers him as quiet, soft-spoken, and a gentle man 
who enjoyed reading.”° He strived to provide for his family and, upon returning home 


every two weeks from work, always showed up clean-shaven so the family would not see 
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him as weary and worn down. His mother, Alice, was a good Christian woman who cared 
for the family in his father’s absence due to work and then later due to his death. Alice 
stayed with Saul until he took his last breath and even inquired about his readiness for 
death, allowing Saul to release himself from the burden of this life.*! The house he grew 
up in emphasized hard work, education, and Christian faith. 

Howard Thurman attended Florida Baptist Academy in Jacksonville, Florida, to 
complete his education. Thurman traveled so far for school because there were few 
opportunities for Black children after completing the seventh grade.”* Upon graduation in 
1919, Thurman attended Morehouse College, where he graduated in 1923 with a 
Bachelor of Arts in economics. During the 1920s, Thurman was one of the most visible 
theological figures in the national student youth movement. He regularly lectured at the 
YMCA or the YWCA on issues related to segregation. In the late 1920s, Thurman 
became the first African-American board member of the Fellowship of Reconciliation 
(FOR), a Christian pacifist organization. Fellowship of Reconciliation is a global 
movement founded in 1914 to support the rights of conscience in resistance to war and 
military conscription.”> Thurman continued his studies at Rochester Theological 
Seminary, where he received a Bachelor of Divinity. In 1926, Thurman accepted his first 
pastorate at Mount Zion Baptist Church in Oberlin, Ohio. In 1928, Thurman became a 


professor of religion and director of religious life at Morehouse and Spelman Colleges. 
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He later resigned as pastor to attend Haverford College in 1929, where he studied 
under Quaker Theologian Rufus M. Jones. Rufus Jones was a philosophy professor who 
helped found the American Friends Service Committee.” This organization aimed to 
promote peace and reconciliation through social service and public information 
programs.”> They focused on community development, racial reconciliation, aid to 
immigrant workers, relief to civilians in war-torn areas, and refugee work.”° Jones 
believed committing to a spiritual life was a commitment to a power that could save the 
world.”’ Rufus Jones’ consuming interest in life was to interpret the mystical 
experience’s validity and the mystic’s social role.”® Under his tutelage, Thurman 
embraced and expanded his learning and ideas of mysticism. Thurman leaned more 
toward the mystical tradition of seeking Christian perfection as he sought meaning in his 
life. The mystical tradition is described by perseverance and a lowly kind of simplicity 
because the mystic can continue and press on, knowing that God is transforming their 
intimacy over time.”° 


Howard Thurman continually sought out Christ and relied extensively upon his 


personal religious experiences to grow closer and more Christ-like in his actions. In 
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attempting to grow closer to Christ, Thurman had the opportunity to find a suitable path 
to his personal spiritual growth needs. This knowledge led to his desire to want to grow 
and change spiritually. Thurman began to focus on his relationship with God at this point 
in his life. While employed at Morehouse and Spelman, he completed a series of sermons 
on Negro spirituals in 1947, which he would later deliver at Harvard Divinity School as a 
part of the Ingersoll lectures. Thurman also published two books entitled Deep River and 
The Negro Spiritual Speaks of Life and Death. In 1932, two years after the death of his 
first wife, he married the writer and Christian student movement leader Sue Bailey. He 
moved with her to Washington, D.C., where he became a professor of Christian theology 
at Howard University and later dean of its chapel. 

Howard Thurman was a trailblazer who significantly impacted society during his 
lifetime. He was the first African-American Dean of Marsh Chapel at Boston University 
from 1953 to 1965, a traditionally white American University.*° He was perhaps the most 
comprehensive theologian against segregation of his generation. This pastor brought the 
integration ideal into the functional heart of black-and-white society: the church worship 
service. In 1944, along with Alfred Fisk, he co-founded The Church for the Fellowship of 
All Peoples, the first interracial, interfaith congregation in the U.S.*! When cross-cultural, 
multiethnic communities were non-existent in American culture, race relations were 
strained. Thurman, along with Alfred G. Fisk, a Presbyterian clergyman and professor of 


philosophy in San Francisco, met with a few persons of various races and faiths who 
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were deeply concerned with the absence of bridges of understanding among the varied 


races, cultures, and religions presented in American society.* 

In 1944, Howard Thurman left his position at Howard University to travel across 
the country and become a part of the ministry. His genuine sense of self and religion 
solidified itself through his writing. It escaped on the pages for the world to see; the depth 
of emotional intelligence and a sense of purpose are evident in all his writings. His 
experience as a pastor and spiritual mentor deepened in the exciting multiracial 
experiment of Fellowship Church. He sought to make the church a refuge. It was 
necessary, Thurman wrote, that individuals who are in the thick of the struggle for social 
change would be able to find renewal and fresh courage in the spiritual resources of the 
church. 

Another political civil rights figure, Mohandas Gandhi, worked tirelessly to end 
racism in South Africa and colonial rule in India.*? Thurman’s methods can be traced 
directly to Gandhi and his movement. Both Thurman and Gandhi stressed the importance 
of nonviolence to bring about reform. As a Baptist minister, he used his platform and 
various church congregations to expand the reach and the attention brought to the 
treatment of African Americans in the segregated South through television and 


newspaper mediums. 
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On October 2, 1869, Mohandas Gandhi was born in Porbandar, India. He trained 


as a lawyer and later became a politician, social activist, and writer.*4 Gandhi became the 
national movement leader in ending British rule in India and gained worldwide 
recognition for his views on bringing about social and political change through 
nonviolent protest.*> He had the title of Mahatma, meaning "Great Soul," and once 
claimed that "the woes of the Mahatmas are known only to the Mahatmas.”*° The term 
Mahatma is similar to the word Saint but has historically been used by Jain scholars who 
are lay priests. The role of the Mahatma was to oversee the spiritual growth of individuals 
or a nation; thus, this was Gandhi’s role. Gandhi’s childhood home was very religious, 
and the idea of nonviolence took root in his lifestyle and thought patterns.°” 

His religious background consisted of Vaishnavism, where he worshipped the 
Hindu god Vishnu, and Jainism, which taught nonviolence and the eternity of everything 
in the universe.*® Vaishnavism believes that the God Vishnu defends traditional 
righteousness by keeping the moral law (Dharma).*? Dharma is the religious and moral 
law governing individual conduct in the Hindu religion. Dharma is the science of 


righteousness and is concerned chiefly with right, proper, or appropriate conduct within a 
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dilemma, not necessarily the laws governing an area or a people. Dharma seeks to have 
people act morally correct so that no hurt or harm comes to them. Dharma goes further to 
be broken down into sadharana dharma, which is Dharma that applies to everyone and 
consists of truthfulness, non-injury, and generosity.*° These are ideals that Gandhi 
stressed as part of his nonviolent efforts in dealing with the British. 

Jainism was the other religion that greatly influenced Gandhi. Jainism taught all 
living creatures a path to spiritual purity and enlightenment through disciplined 
nonviolence (ahimsa, literally “non-injury”).*' The essence of Jainism is a concern for the 
welfare of every living being in the universe.*” Jains believe that all life is of equal value 
and are treated with compassion and respect. Jains stressed this through the three guiding 
principles of Jainism: right faith, right knowledge, and right practice.*? These three 
principles must be practiced together in unity, for none is achieved without any other 
principles. Right faith leads to calmness, kindness, and detachment from worldly gain. 
Right knowledge distinguishes between the self and the non-self and comes through the 
purification of the mind. Right practice is being virtuous in one’s conduct or behavior, 
and this is a spontaneous act that, over time, occurs more frequently as it becomes a part 
of one’s actions. Because of these childhood teachings and the development and 


understanding of his spirituality, Gandhi took the principle of ahimsa for granted, 
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bringing non-injury to all living beings, and valuing the differences between various 


creeds and sects of people.“ 

Another aspect of Gandhi’s teachings that fascinated Howard Thurman was 
satyagraha, a word coined by Gandhi. Satyagraha is a Sanskrit term meaning firmness in 
truth, holding fast to truth, or truth force.** The word’s etymology is interesting. Satya, 
means "Truth" and comes from sat, meaning "Being," which is a synonym for God.** To 
Gandhi, Satya was like saying God or truth.*’ Agraha is holding firmly to or force.*® 
Ultimately, it uses truth force to create change instead of physical force. Gandhi believed 
using this form of resistance was not passive but purposeful. He taught that refusing to 
cooperate or submit to wrongdoing would always assert the truth because practicing 
effectively took great strength and courage.” In essence, Gandhi felt that believing in 
one’s righteous cause and rejecting oppression was as aggressive as a physical movement 
against an aggressor. 

Gandhi espoused another primary concept, the principle of ahimsa, or non- 
injury/non-killing. The literal meaning of ahimsa comes from “no,” and himsa means 


“injury.”°° The word ahimsa has two meanings: refusing to harm an opponent and 
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refusing to violate another person’s essence.°! Ahimsa “is not merely a negative state of 
harmlessness, but a positive state of love, of doing good even to the evil-doer.”°” Ahimsa 
is to not harm others, bring no injury, and cause no distress to them, regardless of who or 
what they are. For Gandhi, ahimsa was god in all people and expressed love towards 
others in the face of those who hated him.°? 

In 1935, as a part of an all-black Christian delegation, Thurman traveled to Sri 
Lanka and Burman, where he met Mohandas K. Gandhi. This was the first time a 
dialogue occurred between the Indian proponent of nonviolence and an African- 
American religious leader. Gandhi’s criticism of Christianity is said to have caused 
Thurman much inward reflection as he began to explore the radical social dimensions of 
Christianity, religion, and the life of Jesus. 

Howard Thurman was a prominent religious figure who had a leading role in 
several social justice movements and organizations throughout his lifetime. Thurman was 
able to draw from several foundational traditions to create a platform for social and 
religious change, such as African-American Christianity, Quaker mysticism, Gandhian 
nonviolence, principled pacifism he learned from COR, and an ecumenical appreciation 
for the spiritual truths of all religions, derived from his various studies. His firm religious 
conviction, the influence of Gandhi, his mentorship of Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., and 
the start of The Church for the Fellowship of All People allowed him to lean into his faith 


and understanding of God. Just as the church helped to create a new community for 
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believers in San Francisco, so did Thurman push believers to think more and embrace the 
mysticism that faith and religion offered. Thurman was a man on a mission, that is, to 
change the fate of the world in which he lived. Thurman regarded Mohandas Gandhi as 
forming the technical strategy for his mission, yet continued to look to Jesus for the 
message of Christian love and how to deliver the message. 

Though Thurman explored Gandhi and the Hindu message of ahimsa, he still 
valued the central message of his call to preach. The convergence of these two ideas of 
being committed to nonviolence and desiring social justice on both continents brought 
forth the shared idea of a nation with a moral conscience and a love ethic that required 
thought and consideration of its inhabitants. The message of nonviolence remains a 
significant source of inspiration to new generations of activists and social reformers 
within the political tradition of social justice and economic stability. 

As Thurman continued to study with Rufus Jones, he began to grasp the message, 
ultimately his philosophy, that stressed the need for activism to be rooted in faith, guided 
by the spirit and always maintained in peace.™ This philosophy or theology was further 
elucidated as he traveled to South Asia to meet world-renowned leader Mohandas Gandhi. 
This meeting influenced Thurman because he stressed the need to spread the message of 
nonviolence worldwide to African Americans. It is believed this meeting with Gandhi 
helped Thurman to thoroughly devise a nonviolent civil rights movement that was the 
subject of his 1949 book, Jesus and the Disinherited. Thurman explained that the purpose 


of Jesus’ life was to help those who are disinherited and disenfranchised to be 
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empowered to survive in the face of oppression.°> Thurman wrote over twenty-four books 
on cultural criticism and pastoral meditations and over fifty articles on religious life and 
the mystical experience. Arguably, the most famous of his works, Jesus and the 
Disinherited, has profoundly influenced Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., and his treatment of 
nonviolence within the Christian perspective. 

Howard Thurman invited people to live out the peace Jesus preached in the 
Sermon on the Mount.*° The peace that Thurman and later his mentee, Dr. Martin Luther 
King, Jr., so frequently preached was meant to inspire a peaceful community of 
hospitality.>’ This peaceful community of hospitality would later be termed The Beloved 
Community by Dr. King. For Thurman, the beloved community necessitated unity among 
all people regardless of race and a determination to bring about social justice. He 
believed that many mainstream protestant Christian denominations did not do enough to 
bring these concepts to the forefront of society’s collective consciousness.*® 

Mission work addresses social justice, mainstream racism, marginalization of 
people, sex trafficking, enslavement of people, apartheid, and civil rights movements.” 
Missions is that part of the Church that seeks, through cross-cultural, religious, and ethnic 


boundaries, to introduce and further the work of the gospel and establish churches among 
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those groups and communities where Christ is least known and has been distinguished 
over the last several decades.°° One cannot separate the soul from the body, so a person 
must minister and address the needs of all the people. The Good News should be hope for 
this life as well.°! It is imperative to focus on how the “neighbor” is doing. Whether the 
person is next door, across town, or on another continent, the church is still responsible to 
and for people. Wesleyan theology allows for freely expressing love for and to one 
another, thereby affecting a positive change in this world so that the person may enjoy the 
next even better. Ruth Haley Barton, in her book Sacred Rhythms: Arranging Our Lives 
for Spiritual Transformation, says, “Yet one of the deepest longings of the human heart is 
to be known and loved unconditionally.” 

In A Strange Freedom: The Best of Howard Thurman on Religious Experience 
and Public Life, Thurman believes, “Love has no awareness of merit or demerit, it has no 
scale by which its portion may be weighted or measured...Love loves, this is its 
nature...but rather that love holds its object securely in its grasp, calling all that it sees by 


its true name....”°? Thurman defined love as “the intelligent, kindly but stern expression 


of kinship of one individual for another, having as its purpose the maintenance and 
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furtherance of life at its highest level.”°* The stranger, our brother, should feel 
comfortable and welcome there. Likewise, N. Lynne Westfield, in her book Dear Sisters: 
A Womanist Practice of Hospitality, shares that “In our world full of strangers, estranged 
from their past, culture, and country, from their neighbors, friends, family, from their 
deepest self and their God, we witness a painful search for a hospitable place where life 
can be lived without fear and where community can be found.”® 

The religious and hospitable experience that Thurman believed Jesus spoke of 
was a relationship where the church stood in harmony with the oppressed, the poor, the 
disinherited, and the marginalized. He believed in the fundamental unity of all people and 
all of creation. He focused intensely on the inside of a person’s life. Thurman emphasized 
the relationship between person and person and person to God. Thurman believed 
anything that hindered these relationships needed to be challenged and changed. In the 
book Jesus and the Disinherited, Thurman critiqued Christianity for supporting a system 
of racial discrimination and injustice. Thurman spoke of Christianity being a religion 
about Jesus instead of being the religion of Jesus. He intimated that the religion of Jesus 
championed the oppressed, whose backs were against the wall. Thurman contends, 
“Many and varied are the interpretations dealing with the teachings and life of Jesus of 


Nazareth. But few of these interpretations deal with what the teachings and the life of 
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Jesus have to say to those who stand, at a moment in human history, with their backs 
against the wall.”°° 

In Jesus and the Disinherited, Thurman stated that much of Christianity was in 
danger of being corrupted and was a betrayal of the teachings of Jesus.®’ When Jesus and 
the Disinherited was written, racism was a significant problem in America. However, the 
innovative idea of creating the Church for the Fellowship of All Peoples was an attempt 
to destroy the boundaries between different people. Thurman believed that the teachings 
of Jesus should lead to real action in the world, including a moral responsibility to reflect, 
resolve, and replicate the actions of Christ. The faith exhibited by the church should 
empower people to promote justice, seek out humanity’s rights, and quest continually for 
peace in the world. Thurman thoroughly believed that segregation and racism were sinful. 
Thurman writes, 

The masses of men live with their backs constantly against the wall. They are the 

poor, the disinherited, the dispossessed. What does our religion say to them? The 

issue is not what it counsels them to do for others whose needs may be greater, 

but what religion offers to meet their own needs. The search for an answer to this 

question is perhaps the most important religious quest of modern life. 
The Church for the Fellowship of All Peoples is at 2041 Larkin Street. Thurman served 


from 1944 to 1953 when he accepted a position at Boston University as a professor of 


spiritual disciplines and resources in its School of Theology and Dean of Marsh Chapel.” 
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According to Hunt, the Church for the Fellowship of All Peoples was created to 


“model the ministry of Christ - a ministry of love, compassion, and reconciliation which 
sought to address the particular spiritual and social concerns” of those he ministered to. 
To live out the example that Jesus demonstrated, Thurman believed that the church was 
to exude a life of radical service to Christ; the church should offer peace and justice 
through ministry as Jesus offered it to the world.’! The mission and ministry continue at 
the Fellowship of All Peoples. Though the congregation is smaller than before, it is still 
robust enough to carry out its original intent. The church continues to be where social 
rallies and voter registration are conducted, a polling place during elections, and a theater 
for plays and concerts.’* Every year, the church holds the Howard Thurman Award to 
honor an exceptional contributor to the community and social justice ceremony during 
the Annual Convocation.” 

Howard Washington Thurman passed away on Christmas Day in 1981. The book 
Howard Thurman: The Mystic as Prophet by Luther Smith was also published that 
year.’4 Smith claimed that Thurman’s mysticism allowed him to develop a robust 


understanding of the connection between mystical consciousness and life in this world.” 
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Thurman critically analyzed the transformative outcomes of the mystical experience on 
one’s life, actions, and attitudes. Thurman’s most outstanding contribution is his constant 
quest for religious freedom and social reconciliation. Thurman believed that love was the 
only way to reclaim community with other people and all of life, for he viewed love as a 
way of life.”° God is the primary author and force of love related to the community. 

In the sermon Standing Inside with Jesus Christ, Thurman stated, “Now, this is 
the most difficult thing to believe—God is love. I confess to you very simply that there 
are vast dimensions of this that I cannot understand. I cannot even feel my way into its 
depths and its heights and its wisdom. I have seen too much human misery, too much evil, 
to have some simply satisfying word here... All I know is this: that when I love, when I 
love—lI will do gladly for the person I love what no power in heaven or hell could make 
me do if I didn’t love. Therefore, whatever else God may be, He must be like that. So, I 
love the Master...’”” 

Thurman struggled with understanding Jesus’ love ethic because he endured many life 
difficulties based on race. Thurman’s identity as an African American who suffered the 
traumas of prejudice, discrimination, and humiliation in a segregated society struggled 
with living a love ethic he had never experienced.’* However, in this above-referenced 
sermon, Thurman spoke of Jesus offering the world a vision of life as a community 
expressed through love and created through God’s sustaining presence. Thurman presents 


the person and event of Jesus Christ as a teacher of and vehicle for abundant life, ethical 


growth, and participatory love as experiences and fruits of salvation. 
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Thurman understood that every religion has a love ethic that encourages believers 
to treat people as they want to be treated. Today, the same message and method are still 
viable and able to accomplish the impossible. We need to draw on the reserves of 
humanity, use compassionate, humane thoughts that have not been used of late, and 
attempt to bring our speech of peace in alignment with our actions of hope to deal with 
the atrocities that plague society. Churches must be willing to respond to the divine 
appeal to welcome strangers. A theology grounded in unity, hospitality, and welcoming 
will allow churches to teach those among them and learn from them. The effects of 
racism and discrimination are very readily seen globally, on the news, and social media, 
yet some congregations are racially and ethnically mixed. This growing diversity brings 
out debates and questions about the necessity and appropriateness of models for continual 
community growth. 

This study seeks to shed light on the issue and propose a way to welcome 
diversity in direct opposition to riots, cancel culture, immigration unrest, and police 
brutality in which many members of churches are actively involved. Unpacking the 
dream of Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. of creating a Beloved Community where genuine 
intercultural, interracial, and integration take place that will allow people to care for each 
other, work towards harmony and justice for others, and live in community with others. 
Life requires change and adjustment, and so does ministry. The Church for the 
Fellowship of All Peoples embraces this new image of the Christian. In learning to love 


God and love my neighbor, a person can “resemble” God.’”? Luke 10:27 states, “Love the 
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Lord your God . . . and your neighbor as yourself.” Christians ought to resemble God by 


doing as God would do, acting as God would act, and allowing personal actions to be the 
love of God that some people may ever see. 

Diogenes Allen, in his book Spiritual Theology: The Theology of Yesterday for 
Spiritual Help Today, argues, “The task of spiritual life is to obey the two great 
commandments . . . so that our will becomes one with God’s will.”®° Thurman was 
interested in exploring the width, depth, and height of God’s love in Christ and growing 
towards full participation in the divine commune of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. Self- 
examination is described as bringing my whole self before God.*! The congregations 
attempt to intentionally listen to the needs of the community. The church seeks to engage 
the varying groups of people represented within the congregation and the community. 
The congregations have persons from the Caribbean, mixed-race couples, same-sex 
couples, and transgender couples. The neighborhood surrounding the churches has an 
ever-growing Hispanic or Latino population. There is a necessity to be sensitive to 
cultural differences and expectations in communication. There are opportunities for 
persons from different cultural groups to share their customs, foods, traditions, and rituals. 
This allows people to understand and recognize what may be a difference, not a deficit, 
and a benefit to the community. The current ministry context’s impact is to model how 
Jesus would want people to treat and love one another—creating a culture where people 


have a heart for people’s needs to be cultivated. 
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This project intends to inform church communities what to do to help create a 
hospitable versus an inhospitable environment. To encourage churches to build beloved 
communities, whether online or in-person, worship, or fellowship, we must embrace 
Thurman’s radical hospitality, which was so lovingly displayed in The Fellowship for All 
People Church. 

Having the opportunity to pastor two churches during a pandemic presented a set 
of challenges. This July will be the start of my third year, and I still have not met all the 
members at either church. However, with the invention of ZOOM and the use of 
Facebook and YouTube, people can still be reached, cared for, and welcomed to the 
church. Being hospitable and welcoming must be more than simply exchanging greetings 
as someone enters the building or shows up online. There is a desperate need to engage 


visitors and build a sense of belonging that extends past acknowledging their existence. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


THEOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 


The biblical and historical relevance of a training program on Radical Hospitality 
is thoroughly established based on identifying integration problems with newer members 
and visitors. This project aims to develop a model for transforming churches that cannot 
connect with members and neighbors who are not original founding members. There is a 
need to help churches embrace modeling and infusing change. If members from the 
Crossroads Charge actively participate in the training program, then church members will 
be better equipped to engage and welcome visitors and newer members from differing 
backgrounds. The training program will encourage participants to engage in the practice 
of Beloved Community. The training program, Radical Hospitality and Inclusivity, will 
be implemented at the Crossroads Charge. 

In an article by the Barna Group entitled “Do Multiracial Churches Offer Healthy 
Community for Non-White Attendees?” The question was posed: “Are multiracial 
churches part of the answer to race problems?”! The article stated that 80% of Christians 
believe the church can improve race dynamics by welcoming people of all ethnicities into 
congregations. Yet, a disturbing statistic stated that 29% of African American practicing 


Christians have experienced racial prejudice in a multiracial church setting. In light of the 
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81 
polarization of the United States with issues concerning race and political party affiliation, 


this issue could negatively impact church members relating to one another as a family in 
the quest to enact Dr. King’s Beloved Community.” Despite the desire of many Christians 
to embrace multiracial congregations, it does not change the inherent challenges for such 
congregations to exist. Although some difficulties arise due to gender roles, 
organizational structure, or even church size, it does not negate the fact that African 
Americans frequently feel pressured to give up part of their racial identity in multiracial 
churches.’ It can be presumed that this occurs because multiracial churches were 
frequently predominately white churches that have made an intentional effort to become 
diverse. The result is that the church’s style of worship, traditions, and governing 
structures have not changed significantly. The type of songs, ways of delivering sermons, 
and systems of communities within the church are all provided in a pejorative manner 
instead of creating space for change and differences within the church community. 

In No Difference in the Fare, Josiah Young explains German theologian Dietrich 
Bonhoeffer’s concept of the church. Bonhoeffer has stated that the church is Christ 
existing in community. Young notes that Bonhoeffer’s belief is rooted in sociological 
form, which is based on community structures.* Bonhoeffer lived out this theory when he 
moved to Harlem, NY, as a postdoctoral student when Adolf Hitler first came to rule in 
Germany. Bonhoeffer felt at home in Abyssinian Baptist Church. This African American 


church in Harlem allowed Bonhoeffer to be a part of the community, visit members’ 
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homes, teach Sunday school classes, and observe the lives of African Americans in a way 
he never had before. Bonhoeffer is quoted as saying, “The Gospel of Jesus Christ, the 
savior of the sinner, is really preached and accepted with great welcome and visible 
emotion” when referring to the church.° This one quote is seen to have changed how 
Bonhoeffer viewed the church and its people. Bonhoeffer seemed to have a love for 

negro spirituals, a desire to study with Gandhi, and an unrelenting resistance to Aryanism. 
Bonhoeffer may well have understood the above-stated statistics when attempting to 
attend a church of a differing ethnic/racial majority. 

In ancient Greek, the term ecclesia or ekklésia meant gathering of those 
summoned.’ Initially, the ecclesia was the body of male citizens eighteen years or older 
with absolute control over policy who could participate in elections and confer special 
privileges on individuals.’ This patriarchal understanding of defining ecclesia ultimately 
led to the theological term ecclesiology, the study of the church. The term has come to be 
used to describe the church or the people of God. In the Bible, the term church always 
referred to a group of people; it never included the building. For many, this is the 
opposite of how the term church is used today. The assemblies gathered groups of people 


for political discourse, but in religious communities, it referred to gathered believers. 
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Using the term ekklésia gave the self-identified group a permanent collective identity.® 
Gathered believers make up the church as they assemble together in their commonality of 
belonging to God. 

These gathered believers are referred to as the church, the ekklésia, and the local 
community of all believers. The church is central to the Christian gospel, whose 
proclamation is incomplete if it does not invite people to join the body of believers.” It is 
worth mentioning that many people, theologians, and people of faith have a difficult time 
determining the church’s composition.'° In Models of the Church, Dulles pens these 
words, “we cannot fully objectify the Church because we are involved in it; we know it 
through a kind of intersubjectivity.”!' Thus, Dulles implies that the richness of the church, 
the mystery of Christ, and the community of believers propel it forward. 

One theory focuses on the church as a community of worshipping believers whose 
faith becomes the method for the unity between God and man. Thinking of the church in 
this way allows for the fellowship of people with God over simply thinking of the church 
as a building of people, but in embracing that the church is the people. Remembering the 


church as a community of people that follow Jesus while at the same time attempting to 
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immolate for themselves and model Jesus for others allows the church community for all 
involved as well as connectional for those wishing to learn more about it. 

This chapter will discuss ecclesiology and its implications on the Beloved 
Community. I will examine the church, koinonia communities, and models of the church. 
I will include various theologians and differing viewpoints on ecclesiastical theology. 

Hospitality, translated from the Greek puogevia (philoxenia), notably means 
“loving care shown to strangers.”!” The meaning can be stretched to include the Greek 
term @AavOparia (philanthropia), which is the love for fellow human beings.!? During 
antiquity, strangers outside their homeland had no rights, property, possessions, or safe 
places of refuge. This depicts the life of Jesus. Reflecting upon Jesus’ ministry, it is easy 
to see that once he began his public ministry, he was considered homeless and at the 
mercy of strangers. The first Christians were encouraged to be hospitable to all, not just 
those who belonged to their faith. This type of hospitality is required to care for the 
stranger and is a work of justice. The hospitality that engenders pleasant greetings is not 
enough; it must do more than welcome others. Letty Russell, in her book Just Hospitality, 
defines hospitality as “the practice of God’s welcome by reaching out across differences 
to participate in God’s actions bringing just and healing into our world of fear and crisis 


of the ones we call ‘other.’”!4 
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Theology is the study of the nature of God and religious beliefs in practice, faith, 


and experience. Systematic theology is the study of scripture and tradition found within 
the test, the historical situation of the text, and the people of God.!> Systematic theology 
focuses on coherently explaining how church doctrines complement each other to 
interpret Christian faith and clarify one another considering the Bible. Each doctrine can 
stand alone in its meaning even though it fits with other doctrines to create a complete 
thought regarding the Christian faith. To settle on an understanding and definition of 
what is studied requires that all three elements’ meanings be considered. The three 
elements: text, context, and people of God must be understood harmoniously when 
speaking of faith.'° 

Noted German theologian Jiirgen Moltmann has had much to say about the 
church’s nature and mission. Jiirgen Moltmann was drafted into the German Army during 
World War II at the tender age of eighteen, but being so young, he surrendered to the first 
British soldier he saw and was then a prisoner of war for the next four years. His years in 
the war changed him profoundly. He was tormented by “memories and gnawing thoughts” 
of the concentration camps where Jews and others the Nazis opposed, imprisoned and 
killed. Moltmann completely regretted what the Nazis had done and often felt he would 
have rather died with many comrades than live to face the crimes of his nation. 

While still a prisoner of war, he found and read a copy of The Nature and Destiny 
of Man by Reinhold Niebuhr. This book had a tremendous impact on his life. It helped 


him understand that suffering and hope reinforced each other. After the war, Moltmann 
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began studying Karl Barth and Dietrich Bonhoeffer’s writings but ultimately wanted to 


find a way to express his thoughts and understanding of theology. Moltmann eventually 
created a new way of understanding theology but never forgot the images and 
experiences that plagued his existence earlier in life while participating in the war. Not 
only did his experience inform him as a person, but it persisted and spilled over into his 
understanding of many other things. For Moltmann, Christian hope should be the primary 
motivating factor in the church’s life. The hope Moltmann speaks of should propel the 
church forward in its mission to all nations, outreach to all persons, and love and care for 
creation. Jiirgen Moltmann’s writings sought to express hope for the future based on the 
cross and resurrection of Jesus Christ and the coming of the Kingdom of God. For 
Moltmann, this hope in the church is an expectation of transformation within people’s 
lives. 

When speaking specifically about the church, Moltmann’s theology seems to 
come directly from his thoughts on the triune God. For Moltmann, understanding how the 
Father, Son and Holy Spirit form the Trinity with the world is essential to understanding 
how the church should interact with the world.!’ His understanding of Jesus cannot be 
separated from his understanding of the Spirit and the Father. Each one links in relation 
and knowledge to the other form.!* Jurgen Moltmann understood the interconnectedness 
of the Spirit and the Son by saying that the Son is born of the Father, and the Spirit 


accompanies the birth of the Son and manifests through him. In a lecture, Dr. Josiah 


'7 Josiah Young, “Systematic Theology II” (lecture, Wesley Theological Seminary, Washington, 
D.C., January 26, 2021). 


'8 Terri Williams, “Systematic Theology I” (paper, Wesley Theological Seminary, Washington, 
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Young described Moltmann’s Theology as “The Spirit is inconceivable without the Son, 


and the Son is inconceivable without the Spirit.”!? In this way, Moltmann can ground his 
belief that humans were created in the image of the Trinity.”° 

Moreover, Moltmann prefers Gregory Nazianzus’s view of the imago trinitatis 
because he felt that the three persons engaged with each other as they also engaged with 
the world. Moltmann believes that God is love and that the three persons who are God 
have an intimate relationship of loving reciprocity. For Moltmann, the three forms of the 
Trinity work together until they become the unity of God. The Missio Dei is the triune 
God’s mission, purpose, and action. The way God acts in the world [ad extra]. Moltmann 
is ultimately interested in ecology and how religious or spiritual attitudes can inspire 
people to protect and respect nature. In the book God in Creation, Moltmann contends, 
“Unless there is a radical reversal in the fundamental orientation of our human societies, 
and unless we succeed in finding an alternative way of living and dealing with other 
living things and nature, this crisis will end in a wholesale catastrophe.””! One of the 
ways in the spiritual realm is seen in the church. 

Moltmann’s theology stresses the importance of having faith in God’s promises 
for the future more than taking comfort in any of his actions from the past. Moltmann 
believes that the motivating factor in life as Christians is to experience hope in God 


through His promises. This can appear to be quite a logical conclusion, yet it refuses to 


'9 Josiah Young, “The Spirit of Life” (lecture, Wesley Theological Seminary, Washington, D.C., 
November 3, 2020). 
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consider the importance of God’s previous actions. It may be difficult for many people to 
place all of their hope and trust in the future without the benefit of acknowledging what 
God has already done for them. 

Although Moltmann believed that God’s promise to act in the future is more 
excellent than His actions of the past, it is easy to note in the Bible stories what God has 
already done, or what Jesus has already done (the Great Exodus, the parting of the Red 
Sea, etc.). We believe the promises written are true because of what has already occurred 
and not in spite of it. 

Hebrews 6:18-19 states, “That by two immutable things, in which God could not 
lie, we might have a strong consolation, who have fled for refuge to lay hold upon the 
hope set before us: Which hope we have as an anchor of the soul, both sure and steadfast, 
and which entereth into that within the veil.” This scripture reminds us that his promise 
and oath are to encourage us so that we will believe and have hope in Him. It emphasizes 
that God is in Heaven, and we should hope to one day meet Him and live forever in his 
presence. Plainly stated, hope is our motivation for faithfulness and love. 

The nature of the church is set apart; we are the ekklesia,” ‘called out,’ as in the 
ancient Greek practice of calling together citizens for a political meeting."”” The church’s 
nature is where people gather, receive sacraments, and hear the Word of God. The nature 
of the church is to be missional; Matthew 28:19 “Go ye therefore and teach all nations, 


baptizing them in the name of the Father, and the Son, and the Holy Ghost.” This 


ze Donald McKim, The Westminster Dictionary of Theological Terms, 2nd ed (Louisville, KY: 
Westminster John Knox, 2014), 85. 
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scripture is affectionately known as the "Great Commission" and is the basis of 
evangelism. 

The church’s mission is to make disciples of Jesus Christ for the transformation of 
the world. The vision and mission of the Baltimore-Washington Conference are to 
become fully alive in Christ and make a difference in a diverse and ever-changing 
world.”? United Methodist leaders contribute to developing a joint mission and purpose in 
the church by ensuring that they include the goals and mission of the church within the 
framework of how their church works and reaches out to the community. 

According to the Book of Discipline in Paragraph 121, God uses the church to 
save people, heal relationships, transform social structures, and spread scriptural holiness, 
aligning with the church’s vision and mission.”* As church leaders and members meet to 
set goals and cast the idea for the year, they must include what our parent organization 
expects, hoping the entire church will strive forward. As ordained pastors or elders, it is 
necessary to keep the vision and mission at the forefront of peoples’ minds so that the 
service, work, and mission that we carry out and conduct do not lead us astray and away 
from the true purpose and calling of the church. 

One way to guard against leaders developing huge egos and a larger-than-life 
sense of self is to keep personal plans and agendas out of the way of the church’s work. 
Pastors keep leadership focused on the mission, which keeps the whole house of God 


grounded in terms of the purpose of the ministry and the outcome. Church leaders are 


3 Melissa Lauber, "Bishop Encourages Laity, Clergy on each District," Baltimore Washington 
Conference The United Methodist Church, March 11, 2014, https://www.bwcumc.org/archives/bishop- 
encourages-laity-clergy-on-each-district/. 
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tasked by the Book of Discipline, which illuminates how to spread the mission to our 
neighboring churches within our communities. Methodist churches are connectional; if 
all of them incorporate the United Methodist mission in their vision and mission 
statements and use them as the barometer by which they measure the ministry and 
mission that they engage in, it will surely help to spread the common mission purpose of 
the church. As leaders seek to have vital and vibrant congregations, they must remember 
the Great Commission that Jesus gave in Matthew 28:29. Leaders must be aware of four 
areas of focus: developing principled Christian leaders, creating new places for new 
people, revitalizing existing congregations, engaging in ministry with the poor, and 
improving health globally. These four areas align with and unite the shared mission of the 
church. 

Koinonia is a Greek word frequently translated as fellowship but has a much 
richer and deeper meaning.” According to the Westminster Dictionary of Theological 
Terms, koinonia is the relationship experienced by Christians with God, Jesus Christ, the 
Holy Spirit, and themselves in the early church.”° The term is meant to express unity, 
fellowship, and participation in the community. This community is experienced as a 
common relationship with Jesus and is shared with other believing Christians. 

The pericope utilized in the Biblical Foundations portion is Matthew 15:21-28; 
this text is eloquently retold in Clarence Jordan’s Cotton Patch Gospel. Jordan describes 
how the text would sound to people if the incident occurred in the mid-1950s in the rural 


twentieth-century South. The premise behind his work was to spread his idea of Koinonia 


°5 Gonzalez, Essential Theological Terms, 93. 
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communities to the public, where people of different races lived in harmony. The idea he 
espoused was a rejection of violence, an interracial fellowship, and embracing neighbors 
who look different from each other.”’ Jordan contends, “Rather than take part in the 
demonstrations of the civil rights era, Clarence believed he could affect greater change 
through living an authentic Christian life.”** The goal is to read scripture in a way that 
mirrors one’s current living ideology and understanding. In looking at oneself through a 
mirror, a reflection of reality is shown, not intentions or declarations. By allowing readers 
to participate in scripture as those who lived during antiquity, there is a belief that 
scripture can be utilized in a modern tongue during a modern time and thereby have faith 
available to be partaken of by every person who hears and reads the words of God.” 

The greatest need in the world that the church can meet is to pray for everyone, to 
learn to love themselves and to extend that love to their neighbors. Matthew 22:37-40 
reminds us of how important love is, but it is a prayer that can change men’s hearts and 
minds. Praying to show love drives out fear and chaos because it inspires people’s 
compassion, creativity, and empathy when addressing others’ needs. The greedy and the 
money-hungry would help provide for those who are less fortunate instead of focusing 
solely on themselves. I understand that food, water, and shelter are vital for survival, but 
love will prompt people to help others. There is an interconnectedness among people, and 


love, compassion, wisdom, and respect point all people to this. 


27 Clarence Jordan, Clarence Jordan’s Cotton Patch Gospel: The Complete Collection (Macon, 
GA: Smyth & Helwys Publishing, 2012), v. 
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On a bronze plaque, the statement of invitation of the Statue of Liberty says: 
“..give me your tired, your poor, your huddled masses yearning to breathe free...”°° 
Though these words ring out to welcome those freely entering the country through Ellis 
Island in New York, the statement was never meant to include black and brown people 
“yearning to breathe free.” This is demonstrated in the Naturalization Act of 1790, which 
excluded non-white people and required applicants to be a “free white person.’”*! There is 
a still small voice inside of us that desires to be authentic, unique, gifted, and interested in 
others, yet we must be willing to listen. The church’s desire must be to follow in love, 
compassion, and nonjudgment of others so that they might believe that Jesus is Christ. 
There are specific ministries and tasks the church can be involved in to offer temporary 
relief, such as food and clothing giveaways, homeless shelters, and tutoring programs for 
children. Yet, prayer must occur early and often so that actual change can occur. This is 
how the Beloved Community can be enacted within a church community. Understanding 
that all are created by a loving God who desires to provide for everyone while 
establishing a personal relationship can be the model for enacting a Beloved Community 
with others. 

Creating a model of radical hospitality within a church can make a culturally 
inclusive church, and ministry should exist as an example of the transformation that will 
occur worldwide during the second coming of Christ. I recognize that God made all 


things good. As a world of different religions, races, creeds, sexes, and ethnic 


3° Emma Lazarus, “The New Colossus” Statue of Liberty, National Park Service, November 2, 
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backgrounds, we are to bring our gifts to the table to form a formidable and faithful 
example of the ministry of Jesus Christ. Currently, we diminish the sentiment with our 
various views of how we belong, whom we belong to, and who is more accepting of one 
another. Inclusiveness means being open to things usually closed off in the church and 
supporting those struggling to achieve their soul salvation. An inclusive church removes 
barriers and destroys walls that prevent people from experiencing God’s love. We enable 
all persons to participate in the church’s spiritual life by providing an emotional space 
and a place that heals and honors every person. We must provide physical space for the 
community by fostering accessible worship spaces for all people. 

My understanding of an inclusive church and ministry is loving and welcoming of 
all who choose to come. Radical hospitality is needed in all instances of engagement with 
others. The church should extend a warm and open welcome to friends, family, and 
strangers. The love and hospitality extended should be unconditional. I base this 
understanding on the model of ministry that Jesus partook in during biblical times. The 
ministry should be committed to faith formation and spiritual development. Inclusiveness 
means that the church is open, honest, accepting, and supportive of all people. 

People should be invited, included, and involved in the church regardless of race, 
color, creed, orientation, class, or socio-economic status. Dietrich Bonhoeffer, a German 
theologian, opposed Adolf Hitler and the Nazi regime and racism. Bonhoeffer’s theology 
opposed racism and came to the fullness of his understanding when he attended the 
Abyssinian Baptist Church in Harlem, New York. Ultimately, Bonhoeffer realized that 
there was no difference between the racism that black people experienced in America and 


the Jewish people in Germany under Hitler. Bonhoeffer knew that Nazi Germany 
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believed if they purged themselves of communists, homosexuals, physically and mentally 
challenged gypsies, people of color, and mixed-race people, they could be great again. 
Sadly, there are those in the church who believe this as well, but the church must be the 
place where everyone is welcome. Discriminating against others, as Germany attempted 
to do, will not spread Christianity, the Good News, or the Gospel of Jesus Christ. The 
church must be inclusive and welcoming so that everyone is a part, not just a select few. 

Section VI of Part IV, “The Ministry of all Christians,” deals with the call for 
inclusiveness in the Book of Discipline. Paragraph 140 states that the church recognizes 
that God made all creation and saw it as good.*” The Book of Discipline outlines how to 
achieve the diversity of God’s people and that they should be included fully in the 
church’s life without being denied in any way. They should have access to the church’s 
facilities for persons with disabilities. Although the policy of inclusiveness would 
necessarily mean that discrimination is not one of the tenets of UMC polity, it is essential 
to note that several areas where people could be discriminated against have been included 
in the Book of Resolutions. 

The Book of Resolution states that regardless of racial, national, economic, or 
social background, all persons are welcome and included as part of the UMC.*? However, 


some divisions still exist within the church. Dr. Martin Luther King argued that “11:00 


3? The United Methodist Church, “The Ministry of all Christians,” Book of Discipline of The 
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am on Sunday morning is the most segregated hour in America.”*4 The UMC has sought 
to alleviate this division by providing a language for how the church should work 
regarding inclusion. There are resolutions on Aging, Black Americans, Children, 
Hispanic Americans, Cultural Issues, Native Americans, Racism, and Women, to name a 
few. Although the UMC seeks to be a church that is above needing to address these 
issues, society still needs to plainly state the church’s stance on specific topics, as the 
church is merely made of humans who at times need to be reminded of its meaning. 

In Stride Towards Freedom, Martin Luther King stated: 

“Tt is not enough for the church to be active in the realm of ideas; it must 

move out into the arena of social action. First, the church must remove the 

yoke of segregation from its own body. Only by doing this can it be 

effective in its attack on outside evils. Unfortunately, most of the major 

denominations still practice segregation in local churches, hospitals, 

schools, and other church institutions. It is appalling that the most 

segregated hour of Christian America is eleven o’clock on Sunday 

morning, the same hour when many are standing to sing, ‘In Christ there is 

no East nor West.’”?° 
Just as Dr. King chastised churches for their passivity during the Civil Rights movement, 
so is it a chastisement of churches for their passivity regarding humanity and the 
exclusion of people deemed inferior and lacking the need for dignity. To King, the 
continuation of a segregated hour of worship was a scathing indictment against equality, 
humanity, and the somebodiness of people within their existence. When churches 


encourage and embrace diversity within people, it provides an opportunity for 


contextualized discipleship, worship experiences, and new associations or fellowship 


34 Michael Lipka, “Many U.S. Congregations are still Racially Segregated, but things are 
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between people. There is no place for division and divisiveness within the church; it 
cannot exclude people because of differences but embrace, celebrate, and offer them the 
gifts of meaning, dignity, identity, and value. This also demands that the clergy be 
familiar with the experiences and values of the people included in the ministry; this 
creates unity within the congregation. 

In the book Come Go with Me, the author, Dr. C. Anthony Hunt, explains the 
eight restorative practices for inclusivity within a church. These practices include treating 
all types of people, things, and ideas fairly and equally.*° Listed briefly, they are: 
acknowledgment of difference and diversity of people; affirmation of the full humanity 
within all people; authenticity in creating and building relationships; association in 
purposely deciding to be a community; articulation and reflection on the meanings of 
engagement across diversity; aspiration and striving beyond diversity; anticipation and 
envisioning hope in expectation of a better future; and finally appropriation and living 
out the inclusive community. Their presence in an inclusive church environment is to be 
understood as God’s ideal way of life.*’ Their inclusion can be used as the basis to create 
a framework and a solid model for the church to embrace going forward in the future. 

In The Next Christians, Gabe Lyons writes of ‘Restorers,’ a new generation of 
Christians who are empowered to envision the world as it was meant to be and begin 


working toward that vision. “Their mission is to infuse the world with beauty, grace, 


3° Cambridge Advanced Learner’s Dictionary & Thesaurus, “Inclusivity,” accessed, March 7, 
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justice, and love,” they love Jesus and the church.** Lyons concludes that churches must 


begin to produce people who exude unconditional love for those unlike them. “It starts 
with rediscovering the full story of the Gospel, which leads them to recalibrate their 
conscience to allow them to be in the world, which forces them to rethink their 
commitment to one another and their neighbors, which inspires them to reimagine a 
renaissance of creativity, beauty, and art that the world hasn’t seen in centuries, which 
culminates in redeploying the church where the world needs it most.”°? Their genuine 
care and concern will demonstrate their love and passion for Jesus and the church for all 
people. In this way, the best of what church can be is experienced by all that take part in 
it. 

An inclusive church is open, totally accepting, and supports all people regardless 
of demographics. An inclusive church is one in which a member might pass by a 
homeless person sleeping on a park bench, recognize the human being they are, and offer 
them the grace of God and a warm place to stay. An inclusive church is one in which the 
members sit with disadvantaged children to help them learn to read or hold the door for 
someone regardless of race, gender, sexual orientation or expression, disability, or 
economic status. An inclusive church is where members gather to feed homeless 
teenagers, make blankets for children pulled from their homes, and learn the names of 
less fortunate people in their community. Hence, they have a place to come and 
experience being safe in the arms of God. This Christian fellowship of love opens the 


doors to others as they are open enough to share ministry in the church and community. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


INTERDISCIPLINARY FOUNDATIONS 


The human experience is the starting point for theological reflection. Ecclesiology 
is the theological study of the church to understand its nature and mission. “The nature of 
corporate beings may be analyzed from a strictly biblical and theological point of view or 
studied within a purely secular sociological model, but although the vocabulary may 
differ, the concrete results are the same.” Large institutions can be good and evil; they, at 
times, can take on existence on their own, separate from a larger institution or society and 
different from God and what humanity would consider as part of the greater good. This 
concept begs the question of whether institutions, in this instance, churches, can change 
how people function or if people would change how institutions operate. Various 
sociological and philosophical bodies of thought seek to address these societal concerns. 

According to Merriam-Webster Online Dictionary, sociology is the systematic 
study of the development, structure, interaction, and collective behavior of organized 


groups of human beings. This calls for an in-depth look at sociology and the study of the 
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development of human society and religious communities.” The following sources are 
utilized for this discussion: (1) Emile Durkheim: An Introduction to Four Major Works 
(The Masters of Sociological Theory); (2) Emile Durkheim: His Life and Work: A 
Historical and Critical Study, to assist readers in understanding Durkheim’s life and 
ideas; (3) The Scholar Denied: W. E .B. Du Bois and the Birth of Modern Sociology, to 
discuss his life and contribution to the field of sociology; (4) The Elementary Forms of 
the Religious Life, that discusses religion as a social phenomenon; (5) J Was A Stranger: 
A Christian Theology of Hospitality, where the author states that the fear of meeting the 
“other” and the “stranger” in an increasingly global, and frequently dangerous, village 
challenges the concept of hospitality; and finally (6) Living the Hospitality of God, where 
the theological and pastoral implications of living the biblical command to be hospitable 
to the stranger. 

David Emile Durkheim was born on April 15, 1858, in Epinal, France. He grew 
up in an orthodox Jewish family and was expected to become a rabbi, as his father, 
grandfather, and great-grandfather.* As a young boy, he was educated at a religious 
school. He grew up in a tiny, close-knit community and felt that a strong, cohesive group 
communicated to its members. He believed that the community he grew up in tempered 
his own character.* Even as a teenager, he was convinced that effort and sorrow were 


more conducive to spiritual progress than pleasure or joy; as a result, he was a very 
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disciplined young person. In Emile Durkheim: His Life and Work, Lukes writes, “He held 


this to be peculiarly evident among religious minorities, obliged, ‘in order to combat 
hostility or ill-will from outside, to turn inwards.’”> In later years, Durkheim wrote that 
the typical Jewish community was a small society, compact, cohesive, self-conscious, 
unified, and consisting of “a body of practices minutely governing all the details of life 
and leaving little free room for individual judgment.’ 

At seventeen, in 1875, Durkheim earned a baccalaureate in Letters and one in 
Sciences. His father had become gravely ill and passed. He was responsible for the family 
as the eldest son and had given up all pursuits related to religion.’ He began teaching 
philosophy in 1882 in Paris. By 1884, his articles on German philosophy and social 
science began to be noticed by Louis Liard, the Director of Higher Education in France, 
who appointed Durkheim as the “Charged’un cours de Science Sociale et de Pedagogie” 
at Bordeaux; this was the introduction of sociology into the French university system.® 
Durkheim opposed his receiving this position and aggravated the issue by accentuating 
the importance of sociology compared to philosophy, law, and history. He stirred 
justifiable fears of “sociological imperialism” and unjustifiable, however understandable, 
feared that his explanations of legal and moral institutions through reference to purely 


social causes undermined free will and individual moral agency.” 
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Emile Durkheim mostly lectured on the theory, practice, and history of education 
from 1887-1902. Still, once a week, he was able to teach “social science,” where he 
focused on social phenomena and developed his major sociological ideas.'° Durkheim is 
easily regarded as one of the founders of modern empirical sociology. His writings 
significantly transformed sociology from a speculative to a precise discipline with an 
observable reality.!'’ Durkheim was one of the first to combine empirical research with 
sociological theory.! Initially, Durkheim focused on law and custom as the best 
indicators of change in social structure but later realized the value of ethnographic data." 
Ethnographic data is collecting data through observations and interviews in order to draw 
conclusions about how societies and individuals function. 

His thought process and discovery of this line of thought was also shared by one 
of his contemporaries, W. E. B. Du Bois; Durkheim was born in 1858, and Du Bois in 
1868. W. E. B. Du Bois was an African American sociologist, historian, and civil rights 
activist. In their lives and scientific work, they wrestled with similar difficulties when 
racist politics took center stage in their respective societies. W. E. B. Du Bois identified 
the greatest problem of the twentieth century as the color line.'* This line of thought 
meant that DuBois also believed sociology was involved in the study of small like groups 


to make appropriate scientific discoveries. Emile Durkheim gave validity to the fact that 
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his humble beginnings and ideas were formed by his identifying with and understanding 
of Jewish culture but also acknowledged that his findings could not be delivered with a 
broad brush stroke to include everyone. In the United States, this thought was not given 
the same weight. 

W.E. B. Du Bois founded the first school of scientific sociology in the United 
States at a historically black university.!> He did this during a period in history when 
African Americans were considered inferior and incapable of functioning as social equals 
to white Americans.’° As a result, many of his sociological theories were discounted and 
ignored by mainstream sociologists of that time. Unfortunately, the knowledge and 
conclusions drawn at that time in history in the field of sociology became known as 
scientific racism since it was based on folk concepts instead of any systematic empirical 
research.!’ From this point of view, there would be no way to have hospitality and 
inclusivity within a church if it discounted the very personhood of a group of people. 
Personhood means having rational or logical reasoning, consciousness, self-awareness, 
intelligence, the ability to initiate action, and an identity specializing in traits, beliefs, 
religion, ideas, and memberships. Beloved Community can never be reached if the 
essence of a group of people, their personhood, is discounted as though they do not exist, 
they are not included, they are not considered, they are deemed irrelevant, and they are 


not a part of the whole. 
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Durkheim had the same type of theoretical questions as Du Bois, so he set out to 
find answers and presented his research findings in The Elementary Forms of Religious 
Life, where he studied Aboriginal Australians. Studying the Aboriginal people allowed 
Durkheim the opportunity to see that social groups and social life form a collective 
understanding of themselves; he considered these to be some of the fundamental truths of 
humanity. An essential claim of sociology is that no human institution can rest on an 
error or a lie.!* Durkheim believed that if a society were not based on “the nature of 
things,” it would encounter a resistance in nature which would destroy it; the very 
existence of primitive religions, therefore, assures us that they “hold to reality and 
express it.”!? He also believed that the divisions that existed between the different races 
of humanity should have come about because of reason, not arbitrarily created. This was 
the same theory that Du Bois grappled with as well, although they never had the 
opportunity to meet one another or to work together. A quick survey of their many 
writings affords one the opportunity to understand that both sociologists value upholding 
the humanity of people. Emile Durkheim’s theories in France were more readily accepted 
than those posited by Du Bois in the United States. Ultimately, the impact of this new 
type of scientific empirical research spoken of by Durkheim became standard practice for 
sociology and its research. This was great news as the theories of W. E. B. Du Bois did 
not carry the same weight, was never delivered to a non-African American audience, and 


would not have been adopted in the academic realm of the United States. 
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In Elementary Forms of Religious Life, Durkheim conceived that all societies 
could be divided into two categories: the sacred and the profane. The sacred refers to 
things that transcend the normal of everyday life and are set apart, such as churches and 
temples. The profane refers to ordinary life, such as daily routines. Durkheim believed 
that religion was the maintaining distance between the sacred and the profane, such as 
prayer. It is a break from the mundane profundity of life and is, in fact, a sacred ritual. He 
believed that a society could determine what was sacred; there is nothing inherently 
sacred in an object or action, but the community determines whether it is sacred. 
“Religion is first and foremost a system of ideas by means of which individuals imagine 
the society of which they are members and the obscure yet intimate relations they have 
with it.”?° Durkheim believed that to understand the role of religion in society, the 
relationship between sacred symbols and what they represent must be discovered. “The 
most barbarous and the most fantastic rites and the strangest myths translate some human 
need, some aspect of life, either individual or social. The reasons with which the faithful 
justify them may be, and generally are, erroneous; but the true reasons,” Durkheim 
concluded, “do not cease to exist” and it is the duty of science to discover them.”””! 
Durkheim believed that whatever religious symbols society chose to symbolize worship 
were acts of worshipping society, thereby reinforcing that society is more important than 
the individual and, quite possibly, the act of worship. Durkheim claimed that societies or 
communities influence not just what people think but also how people think. Religion is 


society becoming conscious of itself. Simply being in proximity to people of different 


?° Durkheim, The Elementary Forms of the Religious Life, translated by Joseph Ward Swain, 
(Middletown, DE: CreateSpace Independent Publishing Platform 2014), 
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racial backgrounds does not eliminate racism or automatically produce positive 
outcomes.” 

Durkheim believed that morality was the basis of all society, as well as how 
people lived in community with one another and lived together in groups. “Religion is 
something eminently social,” and they express collective realities that help maintain 
certain mental states.”* He claimed that to live together in groups or communities, it was 
necessary to have people think of and consider others; therefore, a system of morality had 
to exist. Durkheim stated that religion offered a way to bring people together physically 
and emotionally so that they could live together. This morality allows the space to be 
created so that the sacred can exist. Yet, in this coming together, the community develops 
a shared understanding of their world and creates new rules for morality. These 
communities create universal social truths that the group accepts for themselves; however, 
these truths do not exist outside the community. This concept appropriately explains how 
places of worship can have their own individual culture and identity that are different 
from other churches and each individual member. Places of worship must be mindful of 
how their cultures and identities can impact those who are new or visiting the 
congregation. Once societies, church communities, or places of worship determine the 
value of a thing or a person, then it is so. Unfortunately, the value is not seen or 
experienced by visitors as they enter these sacred spaces. Therefore, people and their gifts 


will never be valued as gifts from God to be included in the community because the 


22 “Beyond Diversity: What the Future of Racial Justice will Require of U.S. Churches,” Barna, 
accessed December 2, 2022, https://www.barna.com/beyond-diversity/. 
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community has not previously determined that they are a part of the community or a 
worthwhile addition to it. Beloved Community then ceases to exist in a place that claims 
to offer hospitality, but what it truly offers is inimical. 

In J Was a Stranger, Arthur Sutherland hypothesized that there is an inherent fear 
of meeting others or strangers in this increasingly global and hostile world, with various 
historical, social, and political factors that have plotted to leave people with a feeling of 
vulnerability. Sutherland speaks of learning to welcome strangers, those who are 
distressed, and even our enemies. Theologically speaking, hospitality is crucial for all 
members of society; its objective is to arrange a welcoming place for encounters with 
God’s Word and God’s people. God’s Word can be heard, and God’s presence can be felt 
in inhospitable environments. God’s Word is for all people, as the Syro-Phoenician 
woman stated to Jesus. Even if metered out as table scraps, God's Word is still a 
wonderful feast. Sutherland contends, “Hospitality is the practice by which the church 
stands or falls.”*4 According to Sutherland, the church needs this practice because God’s 
purpose for all of humanity is to return to a hospitable reception. This concept is directly 
related to Durkheim’s concept of community or society. Durkheim’s concepts were 
greatly influenced by his close-knit Jewish upbringing; and the studying of Aboriginal 
people, strangers were not present. If the church determines what is acceptable or moral 
behavior, which is its only measuring stick, then when strangers come and behave 
differently, they will always be on the outside looking in. Durkheim’s study of the 


Aboriginal people of Australia further elucidated the simplicity of religion to allow 


°4 Arthur Sutherland, I Was a Stranger: A Christian Theology of Hospitality (Nashville, TN: 
Abingdon Press, 2006), 83. 
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people to create customs, traditions, and social practices that are germane to a specific 
group of people. A thorough understanding of how community is created thus allows 
those who are strangers or visitors to no longer fear the uncertainty of entering new 
places of people. The actions or behaviors of the group may appear arbitrary, but they 
have an underlying social value that is based on deep truth and practiced rituals. Lucien 
Richard takes this concept one step further and describes hospitality to the stranger as the 
work of the Spirit in unifying the household of God.”> If the church is not able to extend 
hospitality, then the stranger never has an opportunity to go home and be in the presence 
of God. This is almost in direct opposition to building Beloved Community. Churches 
must do the heavy work of understanding that creating inhospitable environments in the 
name of Jesus, will never draw or encourage people to enter into their sacred spaces. This 
must happen because the personhood of the triune nature of God would never be 
presented in its own way to people. All of the personhoods of the trinity must be present 
in sacred spaces so that visitors and members have an opportunity to meet and form a 
relationship with one another and experience the triune nature of God. 

Considering contemporary situations of unrestrained individualism in the United 
States and the overwhelming reality of refugees, displaced people, increasing concerns 
for mental health issues, the triggering undercurrent of racism, and the differing 
ideologies of political sides continue to show this world as inhospitable. In Living the 
Hospitality of God, Lucien Richard declares that hospitality challenges people to accept 


others and strangers while listening attentively and willingly entering the other persons’ 


°5 Lucien Richard, Living the Hospitality of God (Mahway, N.J.: Paulist Press, 2000), 10. 
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world.”° The premise is that hospitality to strangers and others is only possible when 
those being hospitable have a sense of home. So frequently, home has been considered a 
private place to dwell that the world is kept out of it. “The stranger is encountered in the 
public realm; hospitality has to do with the private realm.”?’ Engaging and meeting 
strangers is done publicly, but true hospitality is the intersection of our public and private 
lives. Richard concludes that home should be the place where strangers are welcomed 
and invited into the community and where they can grow, develop, rest, and prepare for 
their future.** Many churches or places of worship are called the House of God, meaning 
the home where Christians dwell and invite others to enter the sacred space. A parallel 
relationship exists between a person's personal dwelling place with their family and their 
church home with their church family, where everyone is welcome. 

Likewise, Walter Brueggemann describes “the place” in his book, The Land: 
Place as Gift, Promise and Challenge in Biblical Faith. Brueggemann states, 

Place is space which has historic meanings, where some things have 

happened which are now remembered and which provide continuity and 

identity across generations. Place is space in which important words have 

been spoken which have established identity, defined vocation, and 

envisioned destiny....Place...is a declaration that our humanness cannot 

be found in escape, detachments, absence of commitment, and undefined 

freedom.”” 


Brueggemann and Richard both agree that inhospitable environments are tantamount to 


being homeless upon entering and encountering the house of God. Richard argues, “In 


6 Richard, Living the Hospitality of God, 78. 
27 Richard, Living the Hospitality of God, Back cover. 
°8 Richard, Living the Hospitality of God, 9. 
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giving hospitality to the stranger appears all the alienation and injustice of 


homelessness.’*° This homelessness can be seen in the initial treatment of the Syro- 
Phoenician woman, who is not considered in the inclusion of people whom Jesus’s 
message is intended for. She is not even given the dignity of a response, but it is her 
emboldened statement regarding dogs receiving table scraps that moves Jesus and 
compels him to respond favorably to her request. In a doctoral thesis entitled: “Christ’s 
Hospitality: A Re-Examination from an African Theological Perspective, Gathogo argues, 
“The fact that Jesus was not a respecter of rank or position or wealth shows that a 
theology of hospitality is closely connected to confronting all kinds of social, racial and 
sexual discrimination.’”*! Jesus specifically came into contact with Samaritans, Roman 
soldiers, Syro-Phoenicians, tax collectors like Zacchaeus, prostitutes, peasants, fishermen, 
Scribes, the powerful, the destitute, women, and children.*? In this biblical story, Jesus 
Christ is the model of hospitality as he offers healing to the Syro-Phoenician woman’s 
daughter. Bonhoeffer opines, “The church is the church only when it exists for others,”*? 
Dietrich Bonhoeffer’s thoughts seem to reflect that hospitality must exist for the church 


to exist; an inhospitable church environment is no church at all. Psalms 133 reads, 


“Behold, how good and how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together in unity!” Ps. 


3° Richard, Living the Hospitality of God, 78. 
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133:1). Christians do not only live and interact with other Christians, but there is also the 


opportunity to welcome and engage strangers into the community. There are no cloistered 
lives within the kingdom of God, and there is a constant calling and invitation into the 
community. As churches continue to struggle to exist, there must be an increased internal 
understanding of the purpose of hospitality and inclusivity. There is a direct correlation 
between engaging others and inviting them in to create community, create disciples, and 
transform the world. The Great Commission never occurs if the church community does 
not revise its tightly held traditions and beliefs that have been previously established by a 
community that has already passed on. Bringing others into the fold with antiquated 
ideals does not inspire people to come into sacred spaces and find a church home but 
rather to remain homeless. 

This section of the writing began with the study of sociology as it relates to social 
life, social change, social causes, and consequences of human behavior. There was a 
discussion on how communities are structured and organized and how people interact 
within them. We determined that communities decide what is sacred, what is holy, who is 
important, what roles various people should play, and who the people are who can play 
them. Sociology allows us to understand the rules by which a society, 1.e., a church, 
functions. Sociology allows us to determine what is appropriate, what is necessary, what 
is meaningful, and who is included. The church makes for an excellent study in sociology 
as all of these components and so many more are present. As Emile Durkheim theorized, 
the most rudimentary categories of human thought come from social experiences. For this 
document, the social experience is the church and how the group forms its own unique 


identity, traditions, worship styles, and idiosyncrasies. There is nothing unusual or wrong 
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about this occurring, yet it does not consider visitors being introduced into the 
environment or worship experience. It is not outside of the realm of reasoning for a 
church to acknowledge that it exists to help transform society into a more peaceful, 
grace-filled, and loving society through worship, fellowship, discipleship, ministry, and 
mission. Considering the church wants to engage those who are unchurched or have 
stopped out of the church, it must consider how its culture, identity, worship styles, and 
idiosyncrasies will impact them. With many in the world feeling isolated, alone, 
overwhelmed, and anxious, it is no wonder that this new experience of church is 
unsettling, possibly frightening from stories that have been shared by others. To even 
need to research radical hospitality and inclusivity within the church is inconsistent with 
the purpose and intent of the church. The church must do more than offer a general 
greeting and a friendly smile; when strangers enter their home, they must make space, 
embrace, and begin to supply the many needs that may be prevalent. As visitors enter a 
church, the community must have established practices and behaviors that are easily 
identified and welcoming and allow them to envision themselves there as members of 
that family. 

Moreover, Bonhoeffer contends, “Christian community is like the Christian’s 
sanctification.”** Sanctification is the process by which we are perfected in love to 
experience the love of God and others. The Confessions of Faith of the Evangelical 


United Brethren Church explains that “sanctification is the work of God’s grace through 


4 Dietrich Bonehoeffer, Life Together: The Classic Exploration of Christian in Community (New 
York, NY: HarperSanFrancisco, 1978), 30. 
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the Word and the Spirit, by which those who have been born again are cleansed from 
sin ... to strive for holiness without which no one will see the Lord.” 

The world is currently facing an ecological crisis. Some fires have ravaged the 
Amazon, forests in California, tsunamis, hurricanes, polluted waters, and global warming, 
to name a few of the evils that account for how Moltmann interprets Genesis 1:26. 
Moltmann believes that theologians and scientists ought to work together to determine 
ways to clean up, repair, and begin to care for the creation that God entrusted to humanity 
properly. It is impossible to believe that God created humans to care for His creation 
(animals, the environment, and each other). At the same time, humanity constantly 
destroys the creation, believing that it will result in eternal life. The church bears 
considerable responsibility in leading the charge to tackle these and many other issues. 
Hearts and souls are called to love beyond the church’s walls to the restoration of God’s 
creation. The church feeds people so they can feed others wherever they go. The church 
illuminates dark places, places of oppression, injustice, suffering, and pain, and gives 
hope to the hopeless—the mission of the church is to seek out darkness and walk 
alongside those it finds there. The church provides a place to see that God’s reality is 
evident through worship, edifying, and redeeming the world in personal and social 
holiness. The church grows people in love, feeding the bodies, souls, and minds of all it 
encounters. Churches and communities must begin to prepare for the strangers and 
enthusiastically and wholeheartedly welcome them in and engage them on purpose. 

The nature of the Church is to be a worldwide connection of distinct, interrelated 
faith communities/congregations that interact with the culture of the time and place in 


which they live. Although the Church is comprised of individual communities, it is much 
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more complex than an organization. The Church has evolved as a viral connection; it is a 
fellowship of believers shaped, guided, and connected by the active work of the Holy 
Spirit of God. Members of the Church universal, individual members of churches are to 
broadcast the good news of reconciliation, grace, love, fellowship, and discipleship. Jesus 
identified the primary task for the Church when he said: “... go and make disciples of all 
nations... teaching them to obey everything I have commanded you” (Matt. 28:19-20, 
NIV). This is a directive to engage in a continual study of scriptures of the New and Old 
Testaments with a goal of sharing the love of Jesus and intentional disciple-making as the 
physical, emotional, and spiritual needs of people are met. To make disciples, the Church 
must diligently discern what God is doing intentionally and effectively in the world 
where we live and at the time when we live. Such discernment requires the Church to 
actively listen to popular culture and be in a respectful, intentional, and purposeful 
dialogue within its membership and with the world outside its walls. To effectively make 
disciples, the Church must be intentional about allowing God to work through individual 
communities of faith to accomplish God’s goals. Although individual churches do not 
share the same theological understanding of the fine points of God’s nature and mission, 
it is imperative that we set our differences aside, concentrate on our common roots, and 
in the spirit of cooperation, submit ourselves to God’s guidance. By doing this, individual 
church communities will witness their faith in each other and their neighbors, learn about 
aspects of God they might have overlooked, and demonstrate to outsiders what it means 
to be connected to each other and God. 

The ministry should participate in the community surrounding the church and be 


involved with mission work in other parts of the world when possible. We can also be of 
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service to those who are disabled and make sure they are included by building ramps to 
gain access to the church. We can also serve as a community hub when financially 
unstable businesses have no money and look to the church to help with daycare or senior 
care services. The main goal of inclusivity is to allow us to connect, showing diversity, 
unity, and love to all, deny any resemblance to discrimination, and being hospitable break 
down the barriers of race, ethnicity, class, and socio-economic differences as the church 
strives to be a welcoming and inclusive community.*° As people continue to struggle with 
the answers to their questions, the church must be consistent in its application of the 
Bible to today’s issues. 

At the present time, America’s political climate has highlighted several racial and 
gender equity issues at the forefront of people’s minds. The entertainment industry has 
begun to shed light on gender inequality, sexual misconduct, and acts of violence. As 
these issues gain momentum in the public’s eye, the church must stand ready with the 
conviction of faith, the foundation of the Word of God, and to demonstrate the actions of 
reconciliation, redemption, and restoration that will propel the church forward in the 
hearts and minds of humans. In addition, the Church must intentionally stay current with 
culturally appropriate language and methods, thus making the church accessible to those 
without a long Christian upbringing tradition. By doing this, the Church is involved in the 


process of bringing the presence of the Divine into the secular world. 


35 Christine Pohl, Making Room: Recovering Hospitality as a Christian Tradition (Grand Rapids, 
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CHAPTER SIX 


PROJECT ANALYSIS 


Introduction 

In an opinion essay on NBCnews.com, the author Robert P. Jones, founder and 
CEO of the Public Religion Research Institute, boldly states that “Racism among white 
Christians is higher than among the nonreligious.” While the statement may cause 
unease and anxiety among many, the church needs to hear and understand how they may 
be perceived in a world where Christian conversions and confessions have been on a 
steady downward spiral for several years. With clear and well-thought-out examples, the 
author tells in detail how the church has persisted in its demands for preserving inequality 
as part of divine order. This type of thinking and behavior has allowed for assimilation in 
churches in terms of music, missions, and ministry, thereby causing people who are 
minorities to feel left out frequently and as outsiders when entering various places of 
worship. As bell hooks stated, “margins are socially constructed sites that dominant 
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groups consider to be the location of those who are of “no account,’” meaning that the 


' Robert P. Jones, “Racism Among White Christians is Higher than Among the Nonreligious. 
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margins continue to shift and move such that those in power maintain the control of 
power as things continue to move from the center out to the margins.” 

There have been many attempts to unite churches as a body in Christ. Yet there is 
still the question of whether African American Christians and White Christians can 
ultimately have authentic relationships in sacred places of worship. The notion of the 
question, which appears to come from a place of love and inclusion, is still exclusionary 
at best; it works from the assumption that there are only two groups of people, leaving 
out other ethnic groups. The reality is that community should not be determined by race 
and ethnicity but by belief, Christian and non-Christian. Creating a radically inclusive 
church means that all members strive to work towards creating God’s Beloved 
Community as disciples of Christ. There is a genuine desire to eliminate all forms of 
racial or ethnic oppression, empower all people to work towards creating authentic 
multicultural relationships, and a deep-seated desire to transform the church by creating 
inclusive multicultural multi-ethnic ministries. In a country where race relations appear to 
be devolving along political lines more than other factors, there is still a need to work to 
include those whom the dominant culture in the United States has traditionally 
marginalized. A belief in God necessitates that we work against such things; following in 
the vein of John Wesley, the founder of modern-day Methodism, the church must hunger 
to reach out to the world. 

The training model for ministry connects biblical, historical, theological, and 
interdisciplinary concepts to inform members of potential concerns and how to alleviate 


them of newer members and visitors. If the Crossroads Charge conducts training sessions 
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with church members and leadership on Radical Hospitality and Inclusivity, people will 
learn to positively engage newer members and visitors. The hope is that the churches that 
comprise the Crossroads Charge will become committed to ministering to all people and 
developing diverse leaders through education, advocacy, and local engagement. The 
theme of this project was to create a beloved community that welcomes and embraces 
newer members and visitors to the church. The intention is to develop members sensitive 
to multicultural, multi-ethnic situations within a church setting. The goal is to serve and 
witness to those not seen before and reach them to create a caring community. The final 
project resulted in an increased awareness of integrating others into the welcoming 
embrace of the body of Christ. 

The biblical foundations chapter examined the story of the Syrophoenician 
Woman in Matthew and Mark of the New Testament. The text was used to investigate 
how the initial aloofness and ignoring of the Syrophoenician Woman could have been an 
instance that caused her to recoil and not believe in Jesus. Fortunately, her persistence 
paid off, and the woman’s child received a blessing from Jesus, which allowed all non- 
Jewish people to commune with Christ. 

The historical foundations chapter gave an overview of the life and ministry of 
Howard Thurman and his efforts to help found the first interracial church in the country 
in 1944. Additionally, it offered a way forward as Thurman was a strong proponent of 
Radical Inclusivity and how a community could be borne through the church and society. 
It can be stated that his ideas helped to shape the civil rights movement of nonviolence 


since he was a mentor to Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. 
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The theological foundations chapter discussed ecclesiology and the meaning of 
the term church. The notion of the church being more than a gathering place for people or 
even identifying the people who are gathered. Concluding that the church is the gathering 
of people who believe in and want to be transformed by Christ and, in doing so, want to 
include others as well. 

The interdisciplinary foundations chapter dealt with sociology and the study of 
how groups of people determine group norms among them that may or may not align 
with societal norms. This thought construct is the basis for understanding that a church 
can set the church’s norms or standards, potentially leading to an exclusionary or inimical 
environment for newer members or visitors and leading to marginalization and 
intolerance of people who are not of the same mind, experience, or ethnicity as the 
majority in the church. “The ministry of the church is to be partners with strangers, to 
welcome those whom Christ welcomed, and thus learn to be a community in which 
people are made one in Jesus Christ in spite of their different classes, religious 
backgrounds, genders, races, and ethnic groups.”? In this way, guests at the church are 
viewed as gifts from God. 

The vision of the Great Commission as it relates to traditional ministry is the 
physical ministry of evangelizing those seen outside the church building. This line of 
thinking does not consider those inside the church doors that still need evangelization. 
This training program addresses the concerns of organically creating this community 


within the church. The training program for this research required synthesizing the 


3 Letty M. Russell, Just Hospitality: God’s Welcome in a World of Difference, ed. J. Shannon 
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historical biblical, theological, and interdisciplinary chapters into a single statement about 
the project. The investigation of each topic pointed to a specific missing component 
necessary for Radical Inclusivity when extending hospitality to the local church 
community. 

This project explored the idea of doing specific training on Radical Inclusivity 
with members of churches; then, members will be able to engage, welcome, and create a 
sense of belonging for visitors and newer members of the congregation. The training 
included all people interested in learning, changing, and growing as Christians within the 
body of Christ. It also establishes a connection between various members of the church 
by encouraging personal identity, uplifting the ideals of community, living into the call of 
Christ to be the Body of Christ, and leaning into the unfamiliar or uncommon as a way of 
living out the call of the Great Commission as stated in the Book of Matthew. Christine 
Pohl shared, “Hospitality is not optional for Christians, nor is it limited to those who are 
specially gifted for it. It is, instead, a necessary practice in the community of faith.” I 
believe that Letty Russell may have said it best, “Differences of race, gender, sexual 
orientation, language, or culture are not problems to be resolved and controlled by a 
dominant group. Rather, they are important ways of assuring that God’s gift of riotous 
diversity in all creation will continue. These differences are gifts in themselves. God’s gift 
lets new voices be heard, and languages and cultures flourish.”* In life, we should be 


seeking unity without uniformity. 


4 Christine Pohl, Making Room: Recovering Hospitality as a Christian Tradition (Grand Rapids, 
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In the poem “Your Body, The Church,” uploaded to YouTube on April 31, 2015, 
David Bowden states, “Your heart’s a parsonage with countless rooms and unparalleled 
hospitality. Weary travelers and broken souls find a home within the room service of 
your hearts. Ever occupied, but there’s always a vacancy. Your body is housing a church 
service.”° Shedding light on the value and worth of being radically hospitable while 
engaging in inclusivity. Through descriptive language, this spoken Word vividly 
describes how our physical bodies are a living example of the church and a place of 
welcoming hospitality while reminding listeners that the church body should do the same 
thing. The church is uniquely positioned to strategically use specific hospitality concepts 
as a gateway toward sharing the biblical message of Christian spirituality. The message 
of the Bible is to allow God’s welcoming presence to reach across differences in people 
and bring hope, healing, and justice to a fallen world in a perpetual state of crisis. 

Working from the premise that hospitality is the church’s central mission enabled 
me to grasp how this could be an integral part of creating a Beloved Community. In the 
book Just Hospitality: God’s Welcome in a World of Difference, author Letty Russell 
states she is led “to focus on a theology of hospitality that emphasizes the calling of the 
church as a witness to God’s intention to mend the creation by bringing about a world of 
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justice, peace, and integrity of the natural world.”’ Radical Hospitality and inclusivity are 
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a way to bring justice to the focal point in handling humanity through love. Although I 


focus on visitors and newer church members, another ministry outreach can occur when 
welcoming or engaging the hungry, homeless, sick, or thirsty. Hospitality also involves 
generosity of spirit, which allows people to provide care, concern, and kindness to 
whoever is in need. 

This project was carried out using a qualitative research design; this type of 
research focuses more on why than what relates to social phenomena. John Creswell 
defines qualitative research as “exploring and understanding the meaning individuals or 
groups ascribe to a social or human problem.’® The participants’ experiences give 
meaning to the answers as they are interpreted. For this type of research, I used three 
different methods for data collection. I relied on pre-and post-surveys, focus groups, and 
site visits. I expected to track evidence of participants’ understanding and better 
embracing hospitality through new insights in participants’ pre-and post-surveys and 
focus group discussions by referring to new insights in welcoming visitors and engaging 
new members. The three methods allowed me to gather data; I also video recorded the 
focus group sessions and reviewed them to examine the data collected, analyze, and 


synthesize the participant responses. 


Pre-and Post-Surveys 
This instrument determined if participants had experienced a change in their 


thinking and viewpoints concerning visitors and new members. The survey was designed 
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to gauge individual attitudes toward hospitality and diversity in their churches. The 
questions were discussed with my professional and peer associates, as well as considering 
what the training sessions were designed to teach. The pre-and post-surveys allowed 
participants to take a moment and think about their thoughts on hospitality, diversity, and 
inclusion. The intent was to measure how much their thoughts and feelings changed 
during the focus groups. These were not discussed, so participants had the opportunity to 
be as truthful as possible with the safety of anonymity. The drawbacks to this data 
instrument are participants not taking the assessment seriously and writing anything to 
move the process along quickly. The questions addressed notions of diversity, hospitality, 
and inclusiveness. The pre-and post-surveys were completed at the beginning of the first 


and last sessions of the social groups. 


Focus Groups 

This instrument drew out the participants’ attitudes, beliefs, and feelings and 
determined whether the ideas were individual or group. There was some overlap in the 
questions from the pre- and post-survey. This was done mainly to see if participants’ 
answers were uniform or if they would answer differently in a different scenario. The 
focus group questions were discussed during each session, along with follow-up 
questions and comments. The different focus groups allowed each group to experience 
comfort in the presence of other participants they knew from church. The focus groups, 
one at each church, were comprised of members of the congregations as well as long- 
attending visitors. I created an additional focus group for people who were not members 


or regular visitors but community participants and infrequent visitors who wanted an 
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opportunity to engage. This diverse group gave very different types of answers to the 
questions. The community group did not have six weeks to build group cohesion. Still, it 
did have the benefit of being slightly familiar with some participants as they saw them in 


the neighborhood or around local stores nearby. 


Site Visits 

This instrument examined how other churches viewed their churches and 
ministries and assessed their need to improve hospitality. The questions for this group 
were created to bring the focus of hospitality as more than a ministry of the church but as 
a way of being the church. The site visits allowed me to engage with other churches and 
hear what their concerns were as well. I included seven churches to create a robust 
sample of experience and impressions. Four churches were similar in size and ethnicity to 
my two. The other two churches were similar in size and homogenous in race but will 
partner with my churches for missions and outreach activities. Each visit and subsequent 
interview was separate, so no idea-sharing gathered momentum. I also evaluated all 
resources I had gathered in the past that may have assisted in teaching best practices for 


radical inclusivity and hospitality within multicultural churches. 


Participants 

The target participants were people from both my churches in the Crossroads 
United Methodist Charge and church leaders and long-standing members of the 
surrounding church community. These people and groups were selected based on 


leadership roles and their time as church members (ten to twenty years). The church 
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leadership can help filter the message to the congregation with many personal 
opportunities to correct and inform people of the value of hospitality and inclusion. I 
contacted area pastors and scheduled meetings to talk with them, present the program, 
and solicit their commitments to have participants available for the sessions. I made a 
presentation during two consecutive church council meetings so that the leadership of the 
churches would have a better understanding of my project. I also requested commitments 
from the membership and leadership to participate and complete the entire program. No 
material inducements were related to any participants participating in my project. In the 
focus groups, I excluded people who were not church members or regular, frequent 
participants in Sunday worship service. I did not include youth under the age of 18 years 
of age. 

The participants were encouraged to remember how they felt, encountered, and 
received when initially visiting the church. This allowed them to reminisce about the 
good old days from an observational perspective instead of nostalgia. Participants also 
compared and contrasted how visitors and new members are treated upon arrival as 
opposed to what they experienced 30-40 years ago. For the first time, many realized that 
they never looked around to notice or acknowledge visitors or engage newer members. In 
each session, participants were encouraged to do this and openly discuss the impact it 
could ultimately have on the church universally and our church. The project’s design 
sought to inform participants of how isolated and unwelcome visitors may feel upon 
entering our buildings for church service. Every session intended to create a supportive, 
nurturing environment where participants would feel safe to share what they thought, 


how they felt, and what, if anything, they thought needed to be done about it. 
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The information obtained from participants was collected, reviewed, and analyzed 
to determine shared thoughts between participants. The answers received from the post- 
survey were compared to the pre-survey to see if attitudes and opinions had changed 
regarding welcoming visitors and including new members. The similarities and 
differences were examined to evaluate the data. 

All surveys were numbered to assist in keeping information anonymous. The 
surveys were re-coded to keep identifying participant information confidential. An 
example is Participant Survey #4356, which will now be referred to as “Participant J.” 
Each numbered and re-coded survey kept participants’ specific answers unknown. 
Participants were not asked for personal or sensitive information in a public setting to 
ensure that I protected participants’ privacy. I limited the data collected to the 
information essential for research purposes only once the participant had obtained 
informed consent. While discussing participant information in this chapter, I will 
generalize specific information and include details only when necessary for data analysis. 
I introduced the project to the participants a month before the project was to begin. At 
that time, the participants were given an informed consent form, and they had the 
opportunity to take it home and think about their desire and commitment to participate in 
the project. Voluntary participation was stated in the informed consent form to ensure 
participants knew participation was voluntary as indicated on their signed informed 
consent. The informed consent form was available three weeks before the start of the 
training program. An informed consent was presented, and a detailed explanation was 


provided. After a brief presentation to the potential participants, they were offered the 
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opportunity to ask questions regarding the program’s length, duration, and hopeful 
outcomes. 
Implementation 

In the Fall of 2021, before planning this research, the Baltimore-Washington 
Conference of the United Methodist Church created a program entitled: Diverse Church 
by Design. The Diverse Church by Design program is a biblically based experimental 
approach to diversity and inclusion issues within the church.’ The program aims to 
remind the church that cross-racial and cross-cultural ministry is about building God’s 
Beloved Community. As a newly appointed pastor to these two churches, I thought it 
would be an excellent team-building assignment, assist in identifying any weaknesses 
that may have been hidden, and allow for church leadership to get to know me a bit as a 
person. I invited the leadership teams of both churches to participate. Salem immediately 
told me, no. They did not need more diversity in the church, and they did not need help in 
this area. I was shocked; a church of less than twenty people thought they were diverse 
enough and did not need further instruction. 

On the other hand, Milford thought it was a great idea and then explained which 
members should be a part of the group. I knew both responses were very telling on how 
much understanding these churches did not possess on intentionality. I spoke with the 
identified members; all five agreed to participate. We purchased the required reading and 


had four weeks until the program began to read the text. 


° “A Diverse Church by Design: Cross Racial-Cross Cultural Leadership Program,” Baltimore- 
Washington Conference The United Methodist Church, July 21, 2021, https://www.bwcumc.org/article/a- 
diverse-church-by-design/ . 
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The program met once every other month for five sessions. Before the first 
session, everyone met to determine hoped-for outcomes, identify everyone in the group, 
anticipate barriers, and ensure all questions were answered. After the first session, 
complaints began about the amount of work required for the program. The group needed 
to meet once before each bimonthly session to brainstorm ideas and prepare for the 
upcoming session. A minimal meeting of 15-20 minutes would have been sufficient. 
Although the entire group met during the initial session, in each subsequent session, 
someone stopped participating. By the end of the program, only myself and one other 
person had completed the outreach program. The two of us were awarded certificates of 
completion. We have continued to talk periodically about the program and how to 
implement the best practices from the program at our church. 

In May of 2023, I began making announcements about the project at church. I 
have endeavored to keep the church involved and familiar with what I am doing in 
seminary so everyone feels involved. I spoke of what I was researching and invited 
anyone who desired to participate and learn more about it. During that same time, I also 
invited all the leadership to participate in the training sessions. I explained that it would 
only enhance the ministry and not take away from anything currently going on. I 
explained the topic was Radical Hospitality with Inclusivity and gave a tease of what it 
implied but did not go into specifics. Everyone was assured that participation was not 
mandatory, nor would it reflect negatively on them if they chose not to participate. 
Salem’s training sessions were held on Thursdays following the weekly food giveaway. 


This alleviated the need for participants to travel back and forth each week. Milford’s 
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training sessions were held on Saturday mornings; since the church has no functioning 
ministries, they would not need to make an intentional trip to the church to participate. 

At Salem, six members volunteered to participate in the program. This was 
essentially the entire leadership team, 80%, except the trustee, who is not a church 
member. The six volunteer members represent 50% of the congregation desiring to 
participate in the program. An additional person, who is not a church member but visits 
regularly, chose to be a part of the training series, bringing the number of training session 
participants to seven. Three of the seven participants attended all six sessions. Two of the 
seven participants attended five of the six sessions. Two of the seven participants 
attended four of the six sessions. 

At Milford, there were twelve participants in the program. One of them is a long- 
standing visitor, not a member. None of the leadership team at Milford desired or decided 
to participate in the program. The twelve participants represent 5% of the total 
membership, sixty members. This represents a smaller percentage than Salem but a much 
larger congregation. The members at Milford who are participating can be persuasive in 
the congregation. Five of the twelve participants attended all six sessions. Three of the 
twelve participants attended four of the six sessions. One of the twelve participants 
attended two of the twelve sessions. Three of the twelve participants attended one of the 
six sessions. Two participants who only attended one session expressed regret that, due to 
time constraints and family commitments, they could not participate in all of the sessions 
but wanted to be a part of the project in some small way. 

Attending all six weeks was preferable but not mandatory, as most learning is 


more readily attained when interest is expressed. The members at Salem who participated 
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in the training sessions attended a higher percentage of sessions. Salem had five (71%) of 
the seven participants attend at least five (83%) of the six sessions. Attendance was not 
discussed, but the participants assumed it was necessary to gain understanding, increase 
retention of information, and increase active engagement. Milford had five (42%) of the 
twelve participants attend at least five (83%) of the six sessions. Yet again, attendance 
was not discussed nor required. Still, the participants at Milford were much less 
conscientious about attending, learning, or engaging in the training sessions, as evidenced 
by the sporadic attendance and smaller percentage of congregation participation. 

I conducted a six-week small group training on Radical Hospitality and 
Inclusivity to have people learn to engage visitors positively when they attend church. 
Sunday morning services still need more significant diversity. Analyzing various 
scriptures of the Bible attests to the importance of hospitality. Yet, there is an inability to 
remain hospitable, thereby causing houses of worship to become inhospitable 
environments, causing more problems than they address and creating more hurt than they 
heal. The members self-selected to participate based on interest in church announcements 
and the weekly announcements emailed to members. Each session lasted two hours, and 
ample time was allotted to discuss and share ideas. 

Session I — Week one included a two-hour session with questions and answers. 
The focus group was introduced to the topic and given a brief overview of the six weeks. 
The pre-survey was given at this time, and the participants were allowed to say what 
hospitality looks, sounds, and feels like. This created a safe and open place for discussion. 


The focus group was introduced to the scripture behind the training sessions. 
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Session 2 — In week two, the focus group was given a definition of hospitality. A 
presentation on hospitality and how it can be radically inclusive was given with time for 
group discussion; various questions were addressed, and participants were given two 
questions to answer and discuss. 

Session 3 — The focus group presentation on Carrying Hospitality With Us was 
presented in week three. Focusing on the idea of all God’s people being included in the 
family of Christ and how, ultimately, we should extend welcome to everyone we meet. 
Family should be treated with familiarity as we attend to their needs. 

Session 4 — In week four, the focus group discussed implicit bias and how it could 
affect people’s interactions with others. This was essential to the planned presentations. 
The discussion was challenging as no one wanted to admit to discriminating behaviors or 
thought processes. 

Session 5 — Week five concluded with a discussion of the participants’ definitions 
of hospitality and inclusion. The presentation on Intentional Hospitality encouraged the 
participants to think of ways hospitality can be a part of everyday life and not only used 
on Sunday mornings with visitors. 

Session 6 — Week six participants took the post-survey and discussed the changes 
in thinking and approaching visitors on Sunday mornings. Discussion was held on the 
next steps and ways to incorporate learning into the church’s life and ideating the 
potential future for church growth due to encountering and engaging people differently. 

My role was as the facilitator of the small group meetings. I prepared the talking 
points, scripture references, lesson plans, and discussion questions. I endeavored to create 


a space where complex and deep conversations could occur in a non-judgmental 
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environment. Mindsets, thought patterns, and ideals were questioned and examined to 


improve our reception of others, not to cast blame or disparage anyone, but only to learn 
to love more. The small group meetings required no funding, only the allotment of time 
and the ability to participate and maintain focus until the end of the sessions. 

I chose this project because both churches have small and dwindling 
congregations, and neither has intentionally engaged in evangelism outreach. I believe a 
first step in this endeavor is to consider why and how people visit churches and how 
welcoming and hospitality are perceived. Both churches tend to be more insular in their 
focus, which can cause visitors to feel unneeded, unwelcome, and unnecessary. These 
small group meetings focused on and encouraged the congregations to remember that 
visitors and newer members are novice participants at these churches. They need to gain 
knowledge of the history and traditions of other members who have been there for thirty 
or forty years. They need intentionality to welcome or engage them to feel like they are a 
part of and belong. As I spoke with my professional associates, it was determined that I 
would need to include a group of community members to participate in the training 
sessions. This caused me to make a few changes to implementing the plan outlined in my 
project proposal. I included an additional focus group, a group of community people who 
were non-church members. This group gave me a different viewpoint on hospitality and 
how the general public would view the church’s intentions and ideas regarding hospitality. 
I believe that including non-church participants in the training sessions gave voice to the 
thoughts, feelings, and views of people who do not attend church regularly. Their 


answers allowed me to see the blind spots that the church has regarding hospitality. 
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Some participants shared the announcements with others in their social 
communities to form this group. I contacted the community associations for each 
neighborhood the churches were in to invite them to participate in a focus group. I 
reached out to friends of the churches and created a group for people who were not 
members of either church. Initially, I wanted to include this group in one of the church 
groups, but I changed my mind. I felt neither church was open enough to accept opinions 
from nonmembers regarding activities and attitudes. Not being members of either church, 
they all experience visiting churches and would be able to approach the conversation with 
a different type of perspective. This group of non-members currently not affiliated with a 
church could speak from a different perspective on what Radical Hospitality and 
Inclusivity could look like from their point of view. I got a group of eight people to 
participate in the session. There were six women and two men in attendance for the 
session. It was held in person on Saturday afternoon, July 15, 2023, at Milford Mill UMC. 
My context associates from both churches welcomed the participants, assisted with sign- 
in sheets and refreshments, collected consent forms, and monitored time and parking lots 
to keep everyone safe and on time. 

This group consisted of a condensed presentation and extensive time for 
discussion with questions and answers. They were given the same pre-and post-survey 
and focus group questions, yet they only met once for three hours. This group was lively 
and deeply engaged in the work being presented. Some used it to determine what they 
would look for in a church if they attended one again. Others enjoyed the exchange of 
ideas and the opportunity to meet new people. Surprisingly, although all participants 


agreed that visitors were important, none could adequately answer how the church should 
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demonstrate that importance. Next, I noted that in the responses given, none of this group 
of participants liked to be asked to stand or speak when identified as a visitor; it seemed 
to create an abundance of anxiety. They all felt judged when visiting churches, even 
when dressed in ‘church attire,’ because they were unfamiliar with the church, style, 
length of service, location of restrooms, and how much it would cost during the offering. 

Initially, I intended to visit various churches and speak with small groups of 
people there to understand better how other churches viewed Radical Hospitality and 
Inclusivity. Ultimately, I did seven site visits and received tours of the facilities. I 
interviewed the pastors instead, as, hopefully, leadership is more in touch with the 
importance of hospitality when engaging visitors within a congregation. The tours of the 
churches and the surroundings outside of the church allowed the pastors and I to see, with 
fresh eyes, what a visitor may notice upon walking in the building that may or may not 
set a tone conducive to being hospitable. The conversations were deep and thought- 
provoking for both of us during the meetings. The churches used in the site visits were 
Emmarts UMC, Lovely Lane UMC, Mt. Olive UMC, Mt. Zion UMC, Sharp St. 
Memorial UMC, St. Luke’s UMC, and Violetville UMC. These churches were selected 
for their size, location, or similar ministries to Salem or Milford. 

Emmarts UMC is located nearly two miles from Salem UMC. Historically, they 
were a sister church to Salem but have not partnered in ministry in recent years. Emmarts 
entire congregation is African-American. Lovely Lane UMC is the mother church of 
modern-day Methodism. It is eight miles away from Milford and ten miles away from 
Salem. The demographics of this church are close to Salem and Milford. It is also very 


similar in size to Milford. Mt. Olive UMC is nearly three miles away in Randallstown. It 
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is close in size and multi-ethnic like Milford, but the dominant race is African-American 
and not white. Mt. Zion UMC is six miles from Salem and Milford in Baltimore City. It 
is similar to Milford in size but has an African-American congregation. Sharp St. 
Memorial UMC is eight miles from Salem and Milford in Baltimore City. It is about the 
same size as Milford, with seventy-five members. It has the distinction of being the first 
African-American Methodist congregation in Baltimore. St. Luke’s UMC is the farthest 
away, at eleven miles, and is located in Reisterstown, Maryland. The building is close in 
size to that of Salem; however, the membership is comparable in size to Milford’s and 
has an all-African-American congregation. Violetville UMC is located in Halethorpe, 
Maryland, approximately nine miles from both churches. Violetville’s congregation is 
twice the size of Salem’s and is all white. 

All the clergy members I talked to agreed that their congregations believed 
receiving, welcoming, and engaging visitors was the pastor’s primary responsibility. 
Several spoke of members identifying visitors for the pastor to meet and greet. Most 
clergy were stumped on the most critical question to ask a visitor and struggled to offer a 
best practice for reaching out to visitors. These fruitful conversations invited the clergy to 
continue discussing ways to bring about change and increase discipleship with their 


leadership teams through Radical Hospitality and Inclusion. 


Summary of Learning 
This ministry initiative has borne much fruit regarding how church members who 
participated are making themselves aware of how they interact with others. The group of 


participants has started to engage more deeply and meaningfully in their engagement with 
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each other. The generosity of the spirit they are experiencing is noticed by others in the 
congregation, and they are attempting to emulate it. The importance of the idea 
surrounding this project has always been evident. In action, it was well received by my 
membership. The results of this project were apparent in the activities of my members. 
Personal stories began to be shared, and closer relationships were emerging. It is 
rewarding to see long-standing participants share enlightened views with newcomers. 

Both focus groups began and ended with completing the pre- and post-survey 
questionnaire. The results of those findings will be discussed, allowing room to interpret 
the changes that took place in participants’ understanding and better embracing of 
hospitality through new insights in pre- and post-surveys. There will also be an 
opportunity to compare and contrast the mindsets of people from the different churches in 
welcoming visitors and engaging new members. The pre-and post-surveys included nine 
questions (Appendix A). I will discuss questions one, two, six, and nine. 

The first question: When was the last time you invited someone to church? This 
question aimed to determine a baseline to determine if participants ever considered 
bringing new people into the church. Of Salem’s seven participants, one could not 
remember it had been so long since they asked someone, another chimed in with four 
months, and the other five gave answers from one week to six months. However, in the 
post-survey, the responses were incongruent with the initial responses: two participants 
were not present to answer, four admitted that it had been over a year since extending an 
invitation, and one persisted with inviting a family member every week. This participant 
did note that it may border on harassment, and that could be the reason the family does 


not attend. Of Milford’s twelve participants, three did not remember the last time they 
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invited someone, three responded with a year, two stated six years, and four indicated 
less than a year. In the post-survey, eight participants responded: four said it was before 
the pandemic, three had extended invitations the previous week, and one had not found 
anyone they could invite. The difference between the answers was that they became 
comfortable enough to give honest answers. However, Milford did appear to respond to 
the training and became more active in inviting people to attend church. 

The second question: What do you feel when visitors attend the church? This 
question aimed to determine how participants feel when engaging with strangers. All 
participants from both churches answered happily and excitedly on the pre-survey. On 
the post-survey, they all responded happily, excited, and hopeful that they would return. 
One outlier from Milford admitted they are not good at showing their feelings, so no one 
would know they were excited to see a visitor. Both churches stated that they regularly 
look for visitors every week. This minimally means that both churches know they should 
want and seek to have people visit the church and embrace new members. They either 
have a head knowledge of what they should say and do but seem not to have internalized 
in their heart to act on their knowledge purposefully. Both churches responded in the 
affirmative of greeting all visitors; however, when I asked a pointed question to the 
participants from Milford about a young lady who had visited for three months during the 
beginning of the year, no one knew to whom I was referring. 

The sixth question: Who do you believe is responsible for greeting guests? This 
question aimed to understand participants’ perceptions regarding responsibility for others. 
This question was the most challenging to answer because no one seemed to like the 


word responsible; no one wanted to be assigned a task. Both churches responded that the 
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greeters and ushers should be responsible for greeting guests. I found this answer 
interesting as neither church has greeters. Milford has four ushers, and Salem has none. 
As the training sessions neared the completion of week six, the participants at both 
churches noted that they had started talking about the church with their social groups, 
even feeling better as friends had mentioned their churches before. 

As a result of this small group meeting, fellowship at Salem is more welcoming, 
occurs more frequently, and extends more naturally. The more profound understanding of 
what it means to embody inclusivity truly highlights our responsibilities to one another as 
Christians, being Christlike. There is a more conscious effort by those participating to 
seek out visitors and try to get to know them. The difference in outcomes for the two 
churches is the number of people. With Salem having fifteen members, it is easier to 
impact the church body significantly. Six members (40%) attended regularly. I noticed 
that one Sunday, we had a visitor, and four members gathered trying to welcome the lady. 
I was glad to hear one of the members’ remarks, ““We’re working on Radical Inclusivity, 
but I don’t think we’re doing it right. I hope you enjoy the service, and please come back 
again; it’s God’s house, and all are welcome here.”” Members of Salem began inviting 
participants of the Weekly Food Giveaways to come and participate in church services. It 
is important to note that with only fifteen members, Salem has less than the critical mass 
needed to thrive and be vibrant. They are willing to try almost anything if it is perceived 
as helpful in the church’s life. Though not the best example of welcoming a stranger to 
church, it showed an earnest desire for change to occur. As a service to the community, 
Salem now supplies communion elements and prayer to any college students who are 


away and unable to attend their churches. They have also made Food Giveaway 
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participants feel welcome and comfortable enough that they are now volunteers at the 
giveaways and the church’s Thrift Store. The basement of Salem houses a homeless 
shelter, and now members want to begin ideating ways to engage the residents and 
possibly invite them to worship services on Sundays. As a result of these activities, I see 
a spirit of growing hospitality and inclusiveness. This is a new concept and opportunity 
for them to grasp, but they are excited about trying and implementing something new. 

The other church, Milford Mill, had a much smaller percentage of the 
congregation participate, nine individuals or 12%. Milford has approximately seventy- 
five active members, nine of whom participated, and that attendance was sporadic at best. 
There is evidence of positive change and interactions, but the results are less sweeping 
than Salem. The church has begun to partner with Salem for their weekly food giveaways, 
and a meeting participant has already started to show up to assist on the giveaway day. 
Milford also partnered with Mt. Olive for their back-to-school giveaway through 
donating items, but no one from the church actually showed up to the event. A few 
members at Milford have begun to realize they must first show themselves friendly. The 
participants in the training sessions have started to seek each other out to try and offer 
genuine friendship and inquire about one another. An unexpected outcome of the 
program was that the participants had become yet another “click” within the church. 
However, they appear sincere in their efforts to extend themselves to one another. They 
plan to create outreach opportunities so the neighborhood and community will come and 
visit the church. 

Recently, a combined service with Salem and Milford, with a covered dish 


fellowship, was held so that both churches would have time to engage and connect. The 
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concept of Radical Hospitality and Inclusivity could only be addressed by a few members 
due to low participation and an inability to perceive the need. The members who 
participated were very receptive to the information presented. However, no one in 
leadership participated. Essentially, nonverbally indicated that they were not ready for 
change. As I have pondered and prayed for this congregation, I have realized that 
although they are located within a lovely suburban community, they have become a 
destination church, meaning that the members tend to live outside of the neighborhood 
and community. A family travels from Pennsylvania weekly to attend, and the leadership 
team members live fifteen to twenty-five miles from the church. The church appears less 
concerned with engaging the community since they no longer live there. The community 
has changed significantly regarding race and socio-economics. In the book The Church in 
the Racially Changing Community, Wilson and Davis state, “Sometimes a congregation 
will respond to a racially changing community by acting as though nothing had 
happened.”!° The church appears to want to keep their ties and memories of the church 
alive by attending to the building, but not as a desire to keep the church thriving, just the 
fondness of the past. 

As a result of these small group meetings, I have learned that some members of 
both churches genuinely want the churches to grow during their lifetime and continue in 
ministry into the future. However, meeting new people is challenging, yet pushing past 
what is uncomfortable is a part of life. Watching the spirit of God, I saw people’s 


thoughts and behaviors change, which was exciting. A participant from Salem stated that 


‘© Robert L. Wilson and James H. Davis, Church in the Racially Changing Community (Nashville, 
TN: Abingdon Press, 1966), 68-69. 
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being radically inclusive and caring about people must become a part of who you are 


because “you can never remember to do it on Sunday if it is not done daily.” 

Participating in these small group meetings with the members gave me better 
insight into what I, as the pastor, can do to be more inclusive. I recall discussing how I 
speak of the offering to the congregation, visitors, and people online by simply 
addressing all the categories of people that allow everyone to feel included and 
acknowledged. I explained that one offering is used for the needs of the ministry and the 
church, which puts people at ease when participating in the offering. A participant stated 
that even prayer, where a special blessing is asked for those without the means to give, 
sets the stage for people to become included and want to become involved. Offering is an 
area of radical inclusiveness that I have yet to consider. I also learned that it takes 
considerable time to change people’s mindsets and habits; although there are positive 
outcomes, that does not mean that people will not revert to what is familiar. Accepting 
that our churches have room for improvement is challenging because we come to them 
with the best intentions. The effects of marginalization cut deep and have a long-lasting 
impact. To become multicultural or multi-ethnic, we must resist the effort to assimilate 
people into what is already present and comfortable and allow them to exist in their truth. 
Just as the Syrophoenician woman was an outsider, a foreigner, so were the other ethnic 
groups attempting to live within these two churches’ walls. We have all learned that if 
there is no desire to make room for the creativity, passions, or expressions of worship of 
others, then there is no radical inclusivity, and we will continue with the status quo. 

The non-church member group of participants had completely differing views 


from the two churches and each other. The group was comprised of six women and three 
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men. One of the participants was twenty, three were in their mid-thirties, four were 
between fifty-five and sixty years of age, and one was eighty-five. This mix of ages and 
genders represents the surrounding communities’ demographics more than either church. 
This group agreed that using a one-size-fits-all approach to visitors does not work. 
Participant Three pointed out, “Visitors need to be catered to in a different capacity than 
everyone else, depending on their age, ethnicity, children, physical limitations, etc.” 
Participant Six stated, “Match me with a person, seat me beside someone who cares I am 
there and will tell me what is happening next. I don’t know when to stand where the 
bathrooms and refreshments are located. Go with me to get one, or better yet, bring me 
one back.” However, the participants in the focus groups from Salem and Milford had 
difficulty with the word responsibility in determining who should identify and welcome 
visitors. 

The community group participants felt that every person in attendance at the 
church had an equal responsibility to receive and accept others and include them in what 
was happening during the service. The participants below the age of forty agreed that 
social media was important for visitors. This can be achieved through live tweeting their 
presence, quick shout-outs on TicTok, or even video clips on Instagram. The belief was 
visitors would have an opportunity to see themselves visiting, reinforcing the importance 
of them showing up and serving as an added invitation to others. All respondents 
believed the church should provide trinkets to visitors and have a broad offering of 
coffees, teas, water, and snacks. The non-church member group of community people 


looked for more of a personalized experience similar to a fine dining restaurant or day 
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spa. The expectation of being a guest and being treated well is more in line with being 
catered to, making them feel like they belong. 

The site visits, including the one-on-one interviews with clergy, were enlightening. 
The responses to the site visit questions (Appendix C) demonstrated the clergyperson’s 
attentiveness to improving hospitality. Clergy responses seemed to fall into one of two 
categories: the clergy focused more on what the congregants should do to extend 
hospitality or how the ushers and or greeters should welcome people to the space. One 
clergy member, Pastor 2, stated, “Visitors should be the priority of every church. Every 
time the doors open, it should be an automatic part of how we minister to the community.” 
This response was more introspective and likens hospitality to a missional method of 
evangelism that extends beyond the church’s doors into the community, interactions with 
others, and prayerfully into the hearts of all humanity. 

All clergy agreed that the church was responsible for welcoming and encouraging 
visitors. After carefully reading the responses, I noticed that “church” was used 
differently. Four of the pastors used the term church, meaning the group of gathered 
believers that showed up for service on Sunday mornings. Three of the seven clergies 
interviewed used the word “church” as in the universal church, where all believers were 
responsible for welcoming, encouraging, and engaging visitors. The pastor is also 
included as a part of the solution. Our koinonia, or partnership in Christ, is a gift of our 
baptism, allowing us to partner with strangers and welcome them as Christ has welcomed 


us.!! 


'! Nanette Sawyer, Hospitality-The Sacred Art: Discovering the Hidden Spiritual Power of 
Invitation and Welcome (Woodstock, VT: Skylight Paths Publishing, 2008), ix. 
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The third question: How have you personally informed the local community 
about your church? This question dealt with how clergy educate the community about 
their existence. Two responses were completely different in flavor and tone than the 
others. Pastor Six spends every Monday in the sanctuary sitting in a pew, praying to seek 
guidance from God on whom to approach and the best way to engage them so that they 
will listen. This pastor desires to go out and find the people who need to hear about God 
and then draw them to the church. Pastor Six also stated that 85% of the visitors to the 
church have had a previous encounter with the pastor before showing up for service. 
Only one of the seven pastors did not look for visitors every week at church. Interestingly, 
three clergy members mentioned a welcome song when engaging visitors. The two focus 
groups from my churches identified welcome songs as startling and unappreciated, while 
the non-church member group enjoyed a welcome song. 

The seventh Question: What is the most important or critical question to ask a 
visitor to the church? This question aimed to determine how pastors regarded the interest 
of visitors. Five clergy responded with “How may we serve you” type answers, and two 
responded with “What brought you to our church today?” While both responses are 
meant to draw a more profound response from the visitor, the latter has more of a 
possessional quality. Our church may be construed as not your church, and this is ours, 
not yours. All of the clergy responses required additional inquiries to get at the intention 
of the answer. While some clergy responded with the standard answer, others dug deeper 
and grasped that this can impact ministry performance. Space, time, and consideration 


must be given to visitors if they are ever to become regular or frequent visitors and, 
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possibly one day, church members. What message is sent about the life and mission of 


Christ when visitors are treated as transactional in the worship process? 


Conclusion 

The research was intended to test the hypothesis that if a six-week training 
program in Radical Hospitality and Inclusivity is developed and conducted, then church 
members will be better equipped to engage and welcome visitors and newer members. 
Completing all six training sessions at both churches affirms the results supporting the 
hypothesis. After meeting for six weeks, each focus group reached a consensus on 
community values they believe should be included in training for radical hospitality and 
inclusiveness. The results suggest that the model may be an effective tool for building a 
Beloved Community. 

The data and findings allow for drawing conclusions related to the overall 
effectiveness of the training sessions. It should be noted that no members hesitated to 
speak during the sessions except on the presentation of implicit bias. Participants were 
less vocal and more guarded about addressing the issue, even though I clarified that no 
responses to the questions were intended or expected. There was never the intention to 
place someone on the spot and embarrass them, only to draw attention to our unconscious 
thoughts and feelings. Participants returned to full communicative involvement once this 
subject was concluded. The talking and experiences that took place bonded the two 
groups together. I was pleasantly surprised at the amount of engagement from the 
participants of Salem, as they tend to be quiet and less talkative. The challenges at 


Milford were more to keep the group focused on the present instead of reliving the past 
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twenty to thirty years. Both groups were open and willing to listen, learn, and respond to 
one another. 

The research outcomes suggest that the following indicators could move a faith 
community toward creating a Beloved Community. The results speak to the utility of the 
framework and idea. When forming a Beloved Community, it is imperative to remember 
that faith and community are interrelated. In the Beloved Community Toolkit, Hunt 
suggests, “Theology — what we believe and comprehend about God (how we talk about 
God), could not be separated from ethics — how we behave as the human family. Our 
creed and our deed have to be in concert. Our talk and our walk have to correspond.”!” 
Listed below are the outcomes needed to improve the reception of Radical Hospitality 
and Inclusivity: 

1. The concept of hospitality must be revisited to keep it in people’s minds so that 
the reminder becomes ingrained in our behavior. In the article “Christ Existing as 
Concrete Community Today,” McBride argues that the church is Christ existing as a 
community.'? As older churches have existed, many have shifted from worship at church 
to worship of the church—worship of the church building, instead of realizing that the 
church is an idea of an ideal. If hospitality as an ideal and standard is not frequently 
revisited, the mindsets and behaviors slip and slide away. As the adage goes, “practice 
makes permanent.’ Frequent, systematic teaching and training regularly communicate the 


importance of hospitality and the more significant impact it can have on the community. 


2 C, Anthony Hunt, “Ten Ways to Build Beloved Community.” In Building Beloved Community: 
The Beloved Community Toolkit, (Bel Air, MD: Self-published, 2018), 4. 


'3 Jennifer M. McBride, “Christ Existing as Concrete Community Today” Theology Today 71, no. 
1 (April 2014): 92. 
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Understanding that communities create the social norms for the group implies that the 


community determines if hospitality is a practice, a policy, or a part of the lifestyle of the 
church. One such example is a quick meeting on Sunday mornings with ushers, greeters, 
liturgists, musicians, choir members, and anyone else who will be involved in leadership 
on a Sunday morning to remind them that everyone in attendance is a child of God and 
ought to be treated as if they matter, belong, and are a part of the family. 

2. Hospitality is everyone’s responsibility, it is a part of what we should do and 
should be. Jesus invites everyone to go and do ministry. It is not complicated or complex 
but requires talking to our neighbors. In the book Five Practices of Fruitful Congregation, 
Schnase contends, “Imagine how differently we would behave toward our neighbors and 
those we regularly encounter through our work, leisure activities, and hobbies if we 
viewed ourselves as being sent by Christ into these spaces and relationships.” !* One 
question on the pre-and post-survey addressed responsibility regarding welcoming people. 
Many participants did not like the question; the word “responsibility” was bothersome. 
Subconsciously, people do not want one more thing to be responsible for and prefer to 
handle off responsibility. The danger in deciding that it is another’s responsibility to 
welcome others leaves space and opportunity for no one to welcome and engage others. 
Sharing the responsibility ensures that no one is overwhelmed. It allows the individual 
experiences of one person to become the community experience, which can create a new 


sense of identity for the person and the church.'> Kindness to others ought to be a part of 


'4 Robert Schnase, Five Practices of Fruitful Congregations (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 
2018), 45. 


'S Brendan Byrne, The Hospitality of God: A Reading of Luke’s Gospel (Collegeville, MN: The 
Liturgical Press, 2000), 185. 
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the worship experience, and every person in attendance at a service should be willing to 
speak and address those around them they are unfamiliar with. 

3. Inclusivity must become an adopted part of life and our personage. In this way, 
Jesus can transform us into a new creation. Churches must engage in creative ministry to 
withstand the challenges faced by multicultural ministries, attempting to engage 
community members, and having several locations to manage, or in my case, two 
separate churches to lead. The traditional method of saying, ““Welcome to our church,” 
does not engage and encourage people to become involved. The church must adapt and 
remain inclusive in its efforts to reach people. Inclusivity entails using technology, 
repurposing or remodeling the building, new programming, possible changes in worship, 
innovative thinking from leadership, and catering to the needs of potential visitors and 
members. There is a need to communicate with guests and inquire about what they need 
when attending worship: a bag of quiet toys for their children, directions where restrooms 
are located, a personal invitation to participate in weekly events, a brochure, or a link to 
the calendar of events, and possibly an exchange of personal information for further 
communication. 

4. Visitors are equally as important as members because of the potential for new 
ideas, different perspectives, fresh energy, and additional resources. Visitors grow the 
membership and bring extended life to the church and longevity to the ministry. It is 
imperative to make space so everyone can be involved in service, ministry, leadership, or 
other opportunities as soon as they arise. People are drawn to ministries and churches that 
can provide for their needs, feed them, love them, and serve them well. In the book The 


Five Star Church: Serving God and His People with Excellence, Toler and Nelson argue, 
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“We have to attract people to the Kingdom and help them find a better way in life.”'* It is 


imperative that the church put people first; we are to be God’s representatives between 
the church and the rest of the world. The Great Commission, found in Matthew 28:18-20, 
implies that the church should do all it can to reach people. This demonstrates our love 
for God, to be able to love others. The church must treat people with excellence, 
compassion, and dignity when welcoming them into sacred spaces and when seeking to 
enter their sacred spaces to embrace and engage them. If the church does not focus on 
people, it is doomed to stay as it is broken, under-utilized, and empty during worship 
service. 

5. It is critical to be honest in self-examination about reasons a person would 
choose not to be radically hospitable and inclusive. Howard Thurman spoke of the need 
to overcome exclusion, racial hatred, and social disintegration.'’ The Gospel of Jesus 
Christ does not abide by the exclusion of others. The Gospel message is clear: Jesus spent 
much time traveling and reaching out to those who were marginalized and excluded. 
Even in the story of the Syrophoenician Woman, Jesus ultimately reached out to one who 
would have been excluded, left out, and, in this case, ignored by the disciples. A church 
that continues with the status quo and touts tradition as a way of keeping others out is not 
a church but a social club where members come to pay dues. Inclusivity and hospitality 
are not mutually exclusive but are human ideals that can and should cross race, ethnic, 


denominational, and community boundaries. Everyone is essential because it only takes 


‘© Stan Toler and Alan Nelson, The Five Star Church: Serving God and His People with 
Excellence (Ventura, CA: Regal Books, 1999), 19. 


'7C, Anthony Hunt, Come Go With Me: Howard Thurman and a Gospel of Radical Inclusivity 
(Middletown, DE: Wyndham Hall Press, 2019), 136. 
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one person to make a difference and have a lasting positive or negative impact. Churches 
cannot strive to be the hands and feet of Jesus and then only be open and amenable to a 
particular segment of the population. This is as much a question of faith and belief as of 
action. There is no room for unexamined hearts and actions in the church’s life. The heart, 
mind, and soul must be aligned to provide the necessary grounding for the faith that the 
church is meant to share. Evangelism programs and outreach ministries are vital areas, as 
well as social media for sharing and encouraging the public to participate in the church's 
offerings. 

6. It is imperative that the church identify the changing landscape of the mission 
field. Many clergy remark on how several generations of people are missing from the 
church, yet few consider what this ultimately means for the mission field when 
evangelizing others. Of notable importance during the research was the lack of 
understanding that many have not spent significant time within a church. Their 
expectations of what is considered hospitable are more consumer and cater-based. Those 
without church homes look to be welcomed, prepared for, planned for, embraced, and 
treated as the greatest company that has come home to visit. For many in the church, this 
seems too much, making a fuss over people who are not a part of the church. Time and 
again, people are invited to church but do not feel they belong or a space was prepared 
for them to attend. This means those without a church home desire to see how they fit 
into the church. They may not show up with a desperate desire to stay, and a lackadaisical 
greeting will not create a need for them to return. A suggestion in this area is to have a 


few families dedicated to reaching out to visitors, sitting with them, letting them know 
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what comes next in the service, and staying with them while passing the peace or the 
coffee hour after service. 

Hospitality is the act of welcoming others, no matter who they are.'® Kathleen 
Norris states in her book Dakota: Spiritual Geography: 
In the 6th century, Saint Benedict noted that a monastery is never without guests 
and admonishes monks “to receive all guests as Christ.” Monks have been quick 
to recognize that such hospitality, while undoubtedly a blessing, can also create 
burdens for them. A story said to originate in a Russian Orthodox monastery has 
an older monk telling a younger one. “I have finally learned to accept people as 
they are. Whatever they are in the world, a prostitute, a prime minister. It is all the 


same to me. But sometimes I see a stranger coming up the road and I say, ‘Oh 
Jesus Christ, is it you again?”!? 


Moreover, Nanette Sawyer continues to remind readers that hospitality is intentional, a 
matter of practice, a discipline of openness, and is derived from encounters with others, 
whether they are family, friends, acquaintances, or strangers.”? These circumstances 
create an imperative for hospitality to exist. Hospitality within the confines of religion is 
as sacred and demanding as prayer or preaching. Hospitality can transform how we relate 
to others in the world. Sawyer maintains that hospitality has three qualities: receptive, 
thereby spurring an invitation; reverent, creating a space for people to be welcome; and 
generous, allowing us to nurture others.*! Being open-minded is preparing ourselves to be 


able to invite others into our lives, our hearts, and our homes. Receptivity will enable us 


'8 Sawyer, Hospitality, IX 


'? Kathleen Norris, Dakota: A Spiritual Geography (Boston, MA: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
2001), 191. 


20 Sawyer, Hospitality, X. 


21 Sawyer, Hospitality, 4. 
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to be open and approachable to the needs of others.”* Reverence is honoring and 
welcoming others by being with them. Reverence is being genuine, humble, and 
courteous of others and the situations that they find themselves in. Generosity is the 
pouring out of physical, emotional, and spiritual care and concern for others.”? Generosity 
allows people to open their hearts and be receptive to others’ needs and vulnerabilities, 
bringing about deep gratitude. 

Grace is something received from others and experienced in the presence of those 
same others. Grace is something that others have taught us how to experience and extend. 
Grace allows us to offer kindness, friendliness, warmth, and friendship. Grace pushes 
through our fears, uneasiness, and timidity to welcome others. “Sometimes it’s also about 
being quiet enough, long enough to really be able to hear the stories and wisdom that 
others can bring to us.””4 Hospitality and grace extend an invitation of genuine concern 
for people when encountered. God graciously offers grace to people all the time. Grace is 
an unconditional love that asserts how treasured each person is to God. The grace of God 
brings about a deep sense of being welcome. The feeling of being welcomed is the 
equivalent of receiving an existential embrace and developing a sense of belonging. This 
sense of belonging and welcome comes from hospitality. Learning to receive this 
hospitality from God also allows learning to extend hospitality to others. It is imperative 


to remember to view each person as a representative of God so that we see the face of 


22 Sawyer, Hospitality, 1. 
3 Sawyer, Hospitality, 2. 


4 Sawyer, Hospitality, 6. 
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Christ in everyone we meet—this kind of hospitality challenges one to be wholly 
grounded in the presence of God. 

Matthew 25:35-40 states that Jesus manifested God’s love for humanity by 
receiving strangers and attending to their needs. Christ became a welcoming presence for 
those who came to him and began to model how others should be welcomed. Hospitality 
is an expression of love to include guests in the very best of what can be received and 
offered. “It is the act of sharing who we are and what we have.””> Thus, the hospitality of 
the heart lies beneath every hospitable act. The classic hospitality elements offered to 
guests are food and drink, shelter and rest, protection and care, enjoyment and peace. 
These paired categories cover a basic range of physical, emotional, and spiritual needs. 
They reveal that hospitality is concerned with the total well-being of the guest. In 
offering our guests shelter, nourishment, rest, and enjoyment, we often discover that they 
gift us with their presence. The relationship of host and guest is a mutual one; “the very 
root of the word ‘hospitality’. . . hopes means both host and guest.” The uncanny sense of 
receiving more than we give applies to many situations. 

The future of this research is living and growing as it extends from church to 
church. It will be published and shared liberally; the message can give clergy and other 
leaders an engaging study for creating impactful change within their congregations. At 
this critical time in the church’s life, there is an overwhelming need to revamp all efforts 
and look toward the future with hope and certainty that the church will continue, but 


possibly not in its current configuration. The outcomes of this research leave space for 


5 Marjorie J.Thompson, Soul Feast: An Invitation to the Christian Spiritual Life (Louisville, KY: 
Westminster John Knox Press, 2005), 122. 
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personal reflection and preferences. There is no one-size-fits-all approach to solutions or 


possible list of best practices to bring about positive change. I know that people are at the 
heart of ministry; without them, we fail. People do not replace or rival the importance of 
the message of Christ, but they are necessary to spread the message, live out the good 
news, and share it with people. Expressing love, exhibiting mercy, and exercising 
compassion is what ministry entails. The greatest example of Christian love the church 


can give is sharing with everyone willingly, lovingly, and openly. 
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United Theological Seminary 
A Model for Radical Inclusivity in Multi-church and Multicultural Contexts 
Pre-survey and Post-Survey Questions 


Church Name 


Participant 


1. When was the last time you invited someone to church? 


2. What do you feel when visitors attend the church? 


3. Do you regularly look for or notice visitors? 


4. How do you engage visitors when you notice them? 


5. How frequently do visitors become regular visitors or members? 


6. Who do you believe is responsible for greeting guests? What would they say? 


7. How long do you believe it takes a visitor to decide whether or not they will return? 


8. How can you encourage a visitor to return soon? 


9. How have you personally informed the local community about your church? 
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United Theological Seminary 
A Model for Radical Inclusivity in Multi-church and Multicultural Contexts 
Focus Group Questions 


Church Name 


Participant 


1. How do you define the word hospitable? How do you define the word inhospitable? 
How can these relate to the church environment? 


2. Describe how you have felt when visiting other churches. Did it encourage you to want 
to attend again? 


3. What is the most important or critical question to ask a visitor to the church? 


4. What potential blind spots for engaging new members and visitors do you currently see 
in the church? 


5. Who or what makes up the church? 


6. Do you view visitors as important? How do you demonstrate their importance to them? 


7. What is the church's responsibility in identifying, welcoming, and engaging visitors? 


8. Give me the best ideas or concepts you have seen other Churches implement in 
reaching visitors and engaging new members. 
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United Theological Seminary 
A Model for Radical Inclusivity in Multi-church and Multicultural Contexts 
Site Visit Questions 


Church Name 


Participant 


1. Do you view visitors as important? How do you demonstrate their importance to them? 


2. What is the church's responsibility in identifying, welcoming, and engaging visitors? 


3. How have you personally informed the local community about your church? 


4. Do you regularly look for or notice visitors? 


5. How do you engage visitors when you notice them? 


6. How frequently do visitors become regular visitors or members? 


7. What is the most important or critical question to ask a visitor to the church? 


8. Give me the best ideas or concepts you have seen other Churches implement in 
reaching visitors and engaging new members. 
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United Theological Seminary 
A Model for Radical Inclusivity in Multi-church and Multicultural Contexts 
Post Evaluation 


Church Name 
Participant 


1. Why did you come? 


2. What went well? 


3. Is there a need for ongoing work in hospitality? 


4, What did not go well? 


5. Would you be willing to participate in ongoing training.” 
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Hospitality Assessment for Local Churches 


1. Both our pastor(s) and congregation, out of genuine love for Christ and others, invite, 
welcome, include and support newcomers. 


NEVER RARELY SOMETIMES ALWAYS 
2. Our congregation lives out its faith in everyday life by reaching out in love. 
NEVER RARELY SOMETIMES ALWAYS 
3. Our congregation has a practice of following up with first-time visitors within 24-48 hours. 
NEVER RARELY SOMETIMES ALWAYS 
4. Our church has trained ushers or others to offer welcome, who are strategically located in 
points of entry. 
NEVER RARELY SOMETIMES ALWAYS 


5. Our church is well-labeled with easy-to-read location signs for newcomers. 
NEVER RARELY SOMETIMES ALWAYS 


6. Times of services and program schedules are visible and regularly updated. 
NEVER RARELY SOMETIMES ALWAYS 


7. Our church has a Safe Sanctuary® policy and adheres to it. 
NEVER RARELY SOMETIMES ALWAYS 


8. Our church's facilities are well cared for, clean, and appealing. 
NEVER RARELY SOMETIMES ALWAYS 


9. Our church's facilities are used throughout the week. 
NEVER RARELY SOMETIMES ALWAYS 


10. Our church has an active and regularly updated website. 
NEVER RARELY SOMETIMES ALWAYS 


11. Our church is appreciative and honors all cultures present in the current church and 
community context. 
NEVER RARELY SOMETIMES ALWAYS 


12. Our church is accessible to persons with disabilities. 
NEVER RARELY SOMETIMES ALWAYS 


13. Our church tries to make parents of small children comfortable, providing such things as 


rocking chairs at the back of the sanctuary or in a cry room. 
NEVER RARELY SOMETIMES ALWAYS 


Copyright 2016 UM Discipleship Ministries. Reproduced by permission. 
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14. Our church has an afterschool program for children and/or youth. 


NEVER RARELY SOMETIMES ALWAYS 

15. Our church has fellowship groups for children that meet at least once a month. 
NEVER RARELY SOMETIMES ALWAYS 

16. Our church has fellowship groups for youth that meet at least once a month. 
NEVER RARELY SOMETIMES ALWAYS 

17. Our church has fellowship groups for women that meet at least once a month. 
NEVER RARELY SOMETIMES ALWAYS 

18. Our church has fellowship groups for men that meet at least once a month. 
NEVER RARELY SOMETIMES ALWAYS 

19. Our church has house churches or “class meetings” that gather on a weekly basis. 
NEVER RARELY SOMETIMES ALWAYS 

20. Our church regularly adapts or expands ministries to be inviting to people of different 

backgrounds. 

NEVER RARELY SOMETIMES ALWAYS 


21. Our church offers fun activities to build relationships and a sense of belonging. 
NEVER RARELY SOMETIMES ALWAYS 


22. Our church gives out of grateful and generous hearts. 
NEVER RARELY SOMETIMES ALWAYS 


23. Our church deliberately researches community needs in order to plan ministries within our 
context. 


NEVER RARELY SOMETIMES ALWAYS 

24. Our church is passionate about trying to meet unmet community needs. 
NEVER RARELY SOMETIMES ALWAYS 

25. Our church trains members of the congregation how to share their personal faith with others. 
NEVER RARELY SOMETIMES ALWAYS 

26. People, other than our pastor(s), are directly involved in providing congregational care. 
NEVER RARELY SOMETIMES ALWAYS 

27. Outreach decisions are based on how those decisions advance God's mission rather than 

personal preference. 

NEVER RARELY SOMETIMES ALWAYS 

TOTALS: NEVER RARELY SOMETIMES ALWAYS 


Copyright 2016 UM Discipleship Ministries. Reproduced by permission. 
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Activity: tenpticn Bass Tex 

Author of Lesson pian; Mecis Lockwood, Aseutart Oirector for Leadership Development 
NSE Gos! Focus: Cultural Humiiny 

Activity Goat: Alow students to exarrene impocit biases they hole 

Activity Objectives: 


3) Studerts wil reflect on the unconscious Seates they hold through two aspessmerts 
2) Studerts will discuss te e*tects of implicit bus 


Meterian 
Hacvare's Project imptict website - https //impbcit harvard edu/imprcit/takeetest ttml 


“Underitandieg uncontcous Seas ~ A S-minute explanation of Mow implicit/unoracious biad works created by The Royal 
Society. pips were vourube come /watch iweGP-ooF) SSOe 


Moditicasion; Test can be completed individually and is Gone aniline. Questions can be answered through discussion or 
in an assignment 


Caution: Your sudierce may chalerge the weldty of the test ans may reed some bme to express the first Be were to 
famisarize yourself with the background ane FAQ of the test (hited: //molion Narverd edu/implicn/semoa/mackground/). 
Reming students that the & just ome too! thst allows ws to begin to examine the ature of stereotypes and wncensciows 
thought processes. 


© Have spedems vit che Harvard Praect impicit webste from above and take one of the teelicn Association 
Tests (\AT) before this activity. (Can be done in class as Ome allows) 
© Have snedents setfrefiect on the questiogs on che following worksheet 
© In class, students wil pair up and discuss the folowing: 
© What teelings or reactions did you have atier completing (™e LAT vest anc implicn Dias worksheet? 
© RefNect on your life experiences that may have fenced your results. Consider your Chidnood and 
family upbringing, Ime seighborhoods in which you've lived, elements of your educational path, meda 
messages; your family and peer networks; etc. How might these experiences have shaped your Biases, 
with or withost your Comicious amereness? 
> How can imotion Biet be harmful? 
How eght Enowing your IAT reqults and reflecting om your biases affect your *uture acbons and 
eecivens? 
> What can you do to interrupt biases we hold? Can we change eccensciout bias? 


irnpicit Bias Warkshret 


Complete the folowing quesbens individually. You will not hawe fo share your anserent fo be sare bo dig deep and be 
frathtyl This eeercae about explering. fe pare not be jemge wourpel for aeything ihas comes we. This empty about 
looking: and peeing what idess or ecamples emerge. Being open bo looiong is fhe most omparet. you doc't find 
anything, wou canomove on fo She next quesben, 


Who ane ny clgsent 3 friends! What sorilyngies oo we phone (race, social clyes, ete. j? 


Wha ane cry caighbord? What pimierdie. do ver share [race peciel clags, ¢be |? 


When was the bot dime | nodioed & prejudice in npselt (unconscious oe corenceous|? 


Oo Donly find a certain tepe of person atorective? 


Whas is ancenyvircewment | find reeset moe coe toetable in? Who eles ip there? 


Whes | pictur a Sector i iy head, what de chey lool and sound like (ie. rene, gereter, BODE, EDC? 


Wine was che bee cine fl remeber leriing soeecing slide thas could Be macit/peejudice discriminanery im sore ey? 


Whee was che bet cine fieducated mysell about the celburé and eaperiences of another sacial, religitad, ethrad, 
WCioeCOMOMiC grout 


Wher wan fhe ligt ime tlook waderihie io wekome a person ditterent from myvelf into an ackrety, event of ipace? 


ABST me Yoon Motiedd city Meeting Cee I EL 
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HEADING: Lesson 1 June 20 or June 24 


TITLE: What is hospitality and how it can be viewed as Radical Inclusivity 
GUIDING SCRIPTURE: Mark 7:24-30 and Matthew 15:21-28 


4 From there he set out and went away to the region of Tyre. He entered a house and did 
not want anyone to know he was there. Yet he could not escape notice, 7 but a woman 
whose little daughter had an unclean spirit immediately heard about him, and she came 
and bowed down at his feet. 2° Now the woman was a gentile, of Syrophoenician origin. 
She begged him to cast the demon out of her daughter. 7’ He said to her, “Let the children 
be fed first, for it is not fair to take the children’s food and throw it to the dogs.” 78 But 
she answered him, “Sir, even the dogs under the table eat the children’s crumbs.” 7? Then 
he said to her, “For saying that, you may go—the demon has left your daughter.” °° And 
when she went home, she found the child lying on the bed and the demon gone. 


21 Jesus left that place and went away to the district of Tyre and Sidon. 7? Just then a 
Canaanite woman from that region came out and started shouting, “Have mercy on me, 
Lord, Son of David; my daughter is tormented by a demon.” 77 But he did not answer her 
at all. And his disciples came and urged him, saying, “Send her away, for she keeps 
shouting after us.” 74 He answered, “I was sent only to the lost sheep of the house of 
Israel.” 7° But she came and knelt before him, saying, “Lord, help me.” 7° He answered, 
“Tt is not fair to take the children’s food and throw it to the dogs.” 2” She said, “Yes, Lord, 
yet even the dogs eat the crumbs that fall from their masters’ table.” 78 Then Jesus 
answered her, “Woman, great is your faith! Let it be done for you as you wish.” And her 
daughter was healed from that moment. 


PREVIOUS: This was the first session 

PREPARING: Who or what makes up the church? 

PURPOSE: To have a starting point for participants thoughts and views on hospitality 
PRESENTATIONS: Introduction of the Syrophoenician Woman 


PARTICIPATION: A group discussion on how scripture relates to hospitality and 
introducing the concept of radical inclusivity 


PARTING: Reminder for next week’s session and closing prayer 
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HEADING: Lesson 2 June 27 or July 1 


TITLE: What happens if visitors continue to feel unwelcome and out of place in our 
church community 


GUIDING SCRIPTURE: Mark 7:24-30 and Matthew 15:21-28 


24 From there he set out and went away to the region of Tyre. He entered a house and did 
not want anyone to know he was there. Yet he could not escape notice, * but a woman 
whose little daughter had an unclean spirit immediately heard about him, and she came 
and bowed down at his feet. 7° Now the woman was a gentile, of Syrophoenician origin. 
She begged him to cast the demon out of her daughter. 7’ He said to her, “Let the children 
be fed first, for it is not fair to take the children’s food and throw it to the dogs.” 78 But 
she answered him, “Sir, even the dogs under the table eat the children’s crumbs.” ? Then 
he said to her, “For saying that, you may go—the demon has left your daughter.” 7° And 
when she went home, she found the child lying on the bed and the demon gone. 


21 Jesus left that place and went away to the district of Tyre and Sidon. 7? Just then a 
Canaanite woman from that region came out and started shouting, “Have mercy on me, 
Lord, Son of David; my daughter is tormented by a demon.” 7? But he did not answer her 
at all. And his disciples came and urged him, saying, “Send her away, for she keeps 
shouting after us.” 74 He answered, “I was sent only to the lost sheep of the house of 
Israel.” 75 But she came and knelt before him, saying, “Lord, help me.” 76 He answered, 
“It is not fair to take the children’s food and throw it to the dogs.” ?” She said, “Yes, Lord, 
yet even the dogs eat the crumbs that fall from their masters’ table.” 78 Then Jesus 
answered her, “Woman, great is your faith! Let it be done for you as you wish.” And her 
daughter was healed from that moment. 


PREVIOUS: Quick recap of the first session, answer any lingering questions 


PREPARING: How do you define the word hospitable? How do you define the word 
inhospitable? How can these relate to the church environment? 


PURPOSE: To have participants understand the definition of hospitality that will be 
used during the remainder of the sessions 


PRESENTATIONS: Give the definition of Hospitality as given by Dr. Arthur 
Sutherland in J Was a Stranger 


PARTICIPATION: A group discussion on the definition of hospitality and how 
inhospitable conditions impact people’s decisions in their lives 


PARTING: Answer any remaining questions and reminders for next week’s session and 
closing prayer 
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HEADING: Lesson 3 July 6 or July 8 


TITLE: Carrying hospitality with us 
GUIDING SCRIPTURE: Mark 7:24-30 and Matthew 15:21-28 


24 From there he set out and went away to the region of Tyre. He entered a house and did 
not want anyone to know he was there. Yet he could not escape notice, 7 but a woman 
whose little daughter had an unclean spirit immediately heard about him, and she came 
and bowed down at his feet. > Now the woman was a gentile, of Syrophoenician origin. 
She begged him to cast the demon out of her daughter. 7’ He said to her, “Let the children 
be fed first, for it is not fair to take the children’s food and throw it to the dogs.” 78 But 
she answered him, “Sir, even the dogs under the table eat the children’s crumbs.” 7? Then 
he said to her, “For saying that, you may go—the demon has left your daughter.” °° And 
when she went home, she found the child lying on the bed and the demon gone. 


21 Jesus left that place and went away to the district of Tyre and Sidon. 7? Just then a 
Canaanite woman from that region came out and started shouting, “Have mercy on me, 
Lord, Son of David; my daughter is tormented by a demon.” 77 But he did not answer her 
at all. And his disciples came and urged him, saying, “Send her away, for she keeps 
shouting after us.” 74 He answered, “I was sent only to the lost sheep of the house of 
Israel.” 7° But she came and knelt before him, saying, “Lord, help me.” 7° He answered, 
“Tt is not fair to take the children’s food and throw it to the dogs.” 2” She said, “Yes, Lord, 
yet even the dogs eat the crumbs that fall from their masters’ table.” 78 Then Jesus 
answered her, “Woman, great is your faith! Let it be done for you as you wish.” And her 
daughter was healed from that moment. 


PREVIOUS: Quick recap of the first two sessions, and answer any lingering questions 


PREPARING: Do you view visitors as important? How do you demonstrate their 
importance to them? Describe how you have felt when visiting other churches. Did it 
encourage you to want to attend again? 


PURPOSE: To have participants understand the definition of hospitality that will be 
used during the remainder of the sessions 


PRESENTATIONS: Give the definition of Hospitality as given by Dr. Arthur 
Sutherland in J Was a Stranger 


PARTICIPATION: A group discussion on the definition of hospitality and how 
inhospitable conditions impact people’s decisions in their lives; participants gave 
examples of how they have experienced this type of hospitality and inclusion 


PARTING: Answer any remaining questions and reminders for next week’s session and 
closing prayer 
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HEADING: Lesson 4 July 13 or July 15 


TITLE: Creating Social Cohesion 
GUIDING SCRIPTURE: Mark 7:24-30 and Matthew 15:21-28 


4 From there he set out and went away to the region of Tyre. He entered a house and did 
not want anyone to know he was there. Yet he could not escape notice, 7 but a woman 
whose little daughter had an unclean spirit immediately heard about him, and she came 
and bowed down at his feet. 2° Now the woman was a gentile, of Syrophoenician origin. 
She begged him to cast the demon out of her daughter. 7’ He said to her, “Let the children 
be fed first, for it is not fair to take the children’s food and throw it to the dogs.” 78 But 
she answered him, “Sir, even the dogs under the table eat the children’s crumbs.” 7? Then 
he said to her, “For saying that, you may go—the demon has left your daughter.” °° And 
when she went home, she found the child lying on the bed and the demon gone. 


21 Jesus left that place and went away to the district of Tyre and Sidon. 7? Just then a 
Canaanite woman from that region came out and started shouting, “Have mercy on me, 
Lord, Son of David; my daughter is tormented by a demon.” 77 But he did not answer her 
at all. And his disciples came and urged him, saying, “Send her away, for she keeps 
shouting after us.” 74 He answered, “I was sent only to the lost sheep of the house of 
Israel.” 7° But she came and knelt before him, saying, “Lord, help me.” 7° He answered, 
“Tt is not fair to take the children’s food and throw it to the dogs.” 2” She said, “Yes, Lord, 
yet even the dogs eat the crumbs that fall from their masters’ table.” 78 Then Jesus 
answered her, “Woman, great is your faith! Let it be done for you as you wish.” And her 
daughter was healed from that moment. 


PREVIOUS: Quick recap of the third session to answer any lingering questions 
PREPARING: What is the church's responsibility in identifying, welcoming, and 
engaging visitors? What is the most important or critical question to ask a visitor to the 


church? 


PURPOSE: To have participants understand the definition of hospitality that will be 
used during the remainder of the sessions 


PRESENTATIONS: Discussion held on implicit bias and the impact it has on reaching 
out and extending ourselves to others 


PARTICIPATION: The group reflected on a time they experienced or were aware of 
their own biases. Discussed the roll these biases may play when interacting with strangers. 


PARTING: Answer any remaining questions and reminders for next week’s session and 
closing prayer 
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HEADING: Lesson 5 July 20 or July 22 


TITLE: Intentional Hospitality 
GUIDING SCRIPTURE: Mark 7:24-30 and Matthew 15:21-28 


4 From there he set out and went away to the region of Tyre. He entered a house and did 
not want anyone to know he was there. Yet he could not escape notice, 7 but a woman 
whose little daughter had an unclean spirit immediately heard about him, and she came 
and bowed down at his feet. 2° Now the woman was a gentile, of Syrophoenician origin. 
She begged him to cast the demon out of her daughter. 7’ He said to her, “Let the children 
be fed first, for it is not fair to take the children’s food and throw it to the dogs.” 78 But 
she answered him, “Sir, even the dogs under the table eat the children’s crumbs.” 7? Then 
he said to her, “For saying that, you may go—the demon has left your daughter.” °° And 
when she went home, she found the child lying on the bed and the demon gone. 


21 Jesus left that place and went away to the district of Tyre and Sidon. 7? Just then a 
Canaanite woman from that region came out and started shouting, “Have mercy on me, 
Lord, Son of David; my daughter is tormented by a demon.” 77 But he did not answer her 
at all. And his disciples came and urged him, saying, “Send her away, for she keeps 
shouting after us.” 74 He answered, “I was sent only to the lost sheep of the house of 
Israel.” 7° But she came and knelt before him, saying, “Lord, help me.” *° He answered, 
“Tt is not fair to take the children’s food and throw it to the dogs.” 2” She said, “Yes, Lord, 
yet even the dogs eat the crumbs that fall from their masters’ table.” 78 Then Jesus 
answered her, “Woman, great is your faith! Let it be done for you as you wish.” And her 
daughter was healed from that moment. 


PREVIOUS: Quick recap of the fourth session to answer any lingering questions 


PREPARING: Give me the best ideas or concepts you have seen other Churches 
implement in reaching visitors and engaging new members. What potential blind spots 
for engaging new members and visitors do you currently see in the church? 


PURPOSE: To have participants understand the intentionality and inclusivity inherently 
included in hospitality 


PRESENTATIONS: examples given on the radicalness of hospitality and what it looks, 
feels, and sounds like to us 


PARTICIPATION: Participants were given a hospitality survey that is contained 
within the UMC Guidelines resource kit and discussed the difference between what is 
offered and what they were learning. 


PARTING: Answer any remaining questions and reminders for next week’s session and 
closing prayer 
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HEADING: Lesson 6 July 27 or July 29 


TITLE: Displaying vibrant love for others 
GUIDING SCRIPTURE: Mark 7:24-30 and Matthew 15:21-28 


4 From there he set out and went away to the region of Tyre. He entered a house and did 
not want anyone to know he was there. Yet he could not escape notice, 25 but a woman 
whose little daughter had an unclean spirit immediately heard about him, and she came 
and bowed down at his feet. 2° Now the woman was a gentile, of Syrophoenician origin. 
She begged him to cast the demon out of her daughter. 7’ He said to her, “Let the children 
be fed first, for it is not fair to take the children’s food and throw it to the dogs.” 78 But 
she answered him, “Sir, even the dogs under the table eat the children’s crumbs.” 7? Then 
he said to her, “For saying that, you may go—the demon has left your daughter.” °° And 
when she went home, she found the child lying on the bed and the demon gone. 


21 Jesus left that place and went away to the district of Tyre and Sidon. 7? Just then a 
Canaanite woman from that region came out and started shouting, “Have mercy on me, 
Lord, Son of David; my daughter is tormented by a demon.” 77 But he did not answer her 
at all. And his disciples came and urged him, saying, “Send her away, for she keeps 
shouting after us.” 74 He answered, “I was sent only to the lost sheep of the house of 
Israel.” 7° But she came and knelt before him, saying, “Lord, help me.” 7° He answered, 
“Tt is not fair to take the children’s food and throw it to the dogs.” 2” She said, “Yes, Lord, 
yet even the dogs eat the crumbs that fall from their masters’ table.” 78 Then Jesus 
answered her, “Woman, great is your faith! Let it be done for you as you wish.” And her 
daughter was healed from that moment. 


PREVIOUS: Quick recap of the fifth session to answer any lingering questions 
PREPARING: What of the focus group questions was the hardest to answer and why? 


PURPOSE: To have participants identify any changes or shifts in thought processes 
concerning radical hospitality and inclusivity 


PRESENTATIONS: examples given on the radicalness of hospitality and what it looks, 
feels, and sounds like to us 


PARTICIPATION: Participants were given open access to revisit any topic, bring up 
any topic, and begin ideating new ideas and opportunities for the church to extend radical 


hospitality and inclusivity to everyone not just visitors 


PARTING: Answer any remaining questions and closing prayer 
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